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Bee-supplies! 


Root’s Goods 


at 


Root’s Prices. 


€ 


Discounts! 


PPP LPI 


For early orders I will make 
the following discounts: 

For all orders received in Jan- 
uary, 5 per cent from list prices. 





For all orders received in Feb- 
ruary,4 per cent from list prices. 





For all orders rec’d in March, 
3 per cent from list prices. 

No discounts given after April 
first. I havea 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


Manufactured by 


Pouder’s Honey-jars, 
and every thing used by bee- 
keepers ; large and complete 
stock on hand at all times. 
The A. |. Root Company. Low freight rates; prompt 
service ; catalog sent free. 


SESESSCSE SEE SEE SSE SESESESSESCEEE 


and listed at their prices. Also 
Hilton Chaff Hive and T Super. 
Send for my 36p. catalog free. 


aa “ WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Massachusetts Av., 


Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Michigan. } Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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SE 
Root’s Bee-supplies| | DON’T BUY 


for the South Atlantic SUPPLIES! 


States at Root’s Prices. 


=> 


Quick Shipments and Until you see our 42d annual catalog. A 


full line of hives and fixtures best adapt- 
Low Freight Rates. ed to our New England Climate. Also 
best brands of COMB FOUNDATION AND 
SECTION Boxes. We have also made 
arrangements to keep a general stock of 
We call your attention to our ; ’ 
one-horse Winner Wagon, Star THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY'S 
Forcefeed Wheelbarrow Clover- GOODS Al THEIR PRICES ! 
seeder, Pea-threshers, and the 
Buffalo Pitts Harrows. Parties desiring these goods can get 
We also carry a full line of them of us, and SAVE FREIGHT CHARGES. 
the most approved Farm Imple- Bees, queens, and nucleus colonies from 
ments, etc. Send for catalog G. the VERY BEST STRAINS in America. A 
40-page illustrated catalog sent free. 


=> 


=> 


Rawlings Implement Co., 
209 South Charles Street, WwW. W. Cary & Son, 


Baltimore, - - - Maryland. | LYONSVILLE, MASS. 
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GRADING-RULES. 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
cell, the outside surface of the wood well scraped of en 

A No. 1.—-All sections well filled except the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or ‘the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
side of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs a even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soi led, or the entire surface slightly asked 

No. 2—Three-fourths of the total surface must be fiilea 
and sealed. 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, amber, and dark ; that is, 
there will be “ Fancy White,” “ No.1 Dark,” ete. 








CITY MARKETS. 

SAN FRANCISCO. —Comb honey, 10@12% ; extracted, 
water-white, 6@6% ; light amber, 4@5%; dark, 3%@ 
44. Beeswax, 26(@28 

Dec. 25 E. H. SCHAEFFLE, Murphys, Calif. 

SCHENECTADY. —Our market has been very quiet 
since the holidays, especially comb honey, the demand 
being principally for buckwheat. There is quite a de- 
mand for extracted, and stock on hand is limited. No 
change in prices from our last 

CuHas. MCCULLOCH, 


Jan. 8. 1 Eagle St., Schenectady, N. Y. 





CoLuMBUS.—Fancy white comb, 17; No. 1, 16; fancy 
amber, |4; No 1, 18 Evans & TURNER. 
Jan. 7. 





43 


> "T 
ToRONTO.—Extracted honey is sellifig\at About 9 cts. 
pey lb., comb as follows: Fancy $228.4 doz.; A No J, 
$2 00. - ™. Moypr-& Soe. 
MILWAUKEE.—The mirket thfoney is without 931 11 
special featurcs of interest to nbte. “Che dematid f 
honey is not large The supply i fa ri the supply of 
fancy section should be increased, and we encourage 
all shippers of such. We quote fancy 1-Ipisections, 15 
(@16; A No. 1, 14@15; No. 1, 18° l4<a@mber nominal 1: 
@\4. Extracted in ‘bbls, kegs,’ ob cans, white, 8@9; * 
dark, 5@7%. Beeswax, 26@ 28. wt hE et 
Rav, BISHOP Ais ‘ 
Jan. 7 119 Buffalo St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ALBANY.— Honey market quiet, with light steck and 
light receipts. Improved demand for buckwheat and 
dark grades of extracted, but light demand for light- 
colored. MacDouGAat & Co.., 
Jan. 3. 380 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Boston.—Comb honey is in good supply, and not 
working off as well as we would like to see at this 
time of the year. Prices are ranging as follows: 
Strictly No. 1, 15@15%; No. 2, 14. Extracted, white, 7@ 
7%; light amber, 6%. 


Jan. 4. 31, 


- BLAKE, Scott & LEE, 
33 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 


$2.75 to $3.00 


DENVER.— No. 1 white comb honey, 
Extract- 


per case of 24 sections; No. 2, $2.50 to $2.65. 
ed, 7@8. Beeswax, 22@26 
COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS'N, 


Jan. 8 1440 Market St., Denver, Col. 





CINCINNATI.—The demand for honey is fair. Ex- 
tracted honey is offered very ee = Dark brings 5; 
lighter, 54 (@6; fancy, 64%@7%. Fancy comb, 15; low- 
er grades, 124@13%4. C. H. W. WEBER 

Jan. 7. 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





NEW YorK.—Comb honey continues in good de- 
mand, with supplies pretty wellexhausted. We quote 
fancy white, 15; \o. | white, 14; No. 2, 13; amber, 12; 
dark, 1011. Extracted, dull, with large supplies, and 
quotations on large lots are generally shaded in order 
to effect sales We quote white, 64%@7; amber, 546; 
dark, 5a5%. Beeswax firm, and rather scarce at Ba 
28%, HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 

Jan. 9. 82, 84 Murray St., New York City. 





NEW YorK.- Demand for comb honey is quiet after 
the holidays. Supply light;a little demand for ex- 
tracted, particularly buckwheat, of which there is a 
meager supply. We quote the market to- -day as fol- 
lows: Fancy white, 14@16; ANo | white, 14@15; No. 1 
white, 13@14; No. 2) Ll@l2; fancy buckwheat, ilal2; 
No. 1 buckwheat, 10@11; No 2 buckwheat, 9@10; white 
clover and basswood extracted, 647 ; light amber, 6 
(a6% ; amberand buckwheat, 54%(@6. Beeswax, 27(w29. 

CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 

Jan. 8. 486-490 Canal St., New York City. 


BUFFALO.—Below I quote you the honey market as 
itis now. Fancy white comb, 15@16; A No. 1, 14@15; 
No. 1, 13@14; No. 2, 12@13; No. 3, 11@12; dark, 10;@11. 
Extracted white, 64(@7 ; dark, 5@5%. Beeswax, yellow, 
28(@30 ; dark, 23@ 25. W. C. TOWNSEND, 

Jan. 13. 84, 86 W. Market St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


DETROIT.—Fancy white comb honey, 15; No. 1, 
lic; dark and amber, 11(@13; extracted, white, 7@7iy%;: 
dark and amber, 5@6% ; beeswax, 26(@27. 

M. H. Hunt & SON, 


Jan. 13. Bell Branch, Mich. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Market on honey has been a little 
quiet si ce Christmas; supply has been equal to the 
demand. We quote fancy comb, 16; No.1, 15. Fancy 
extracted, white, 8; amber, 7. Beeswax, 28. We are 
producers of honey - do not handle on commission. 

Wo. A. SELSER, 

Jan. 10. 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WANTED -Comb and extracted honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. . A. BURNETT & Co., 

199 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED. - Honey; car lots or otherwise. Will send 
man to receive when sufficient amount to justify, and 
pay highest market price, spot cash. Address, stating 
quantity, quality, and price desired at your station. 

THOS. C. STANLEY & SON, Fairfield, Ill. 
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Satisfied Customers, 


and their numerous expressions of the superiority of my queens war- 
rant me in continuing the arrangement of my queen apiaries in 1902 
asin 1gor. I have watched carefully, and have selected the queens 
whose colonies gave me the best results in HONEY, for my queen 


and drone mothers. 


Yard No. 1 consists of a combination of the Root Long-Tongued Clover Stock. the Supe- 
rior Stock so much Advertised by Hutchinson, and a Selection ot My Own Stock that | have been Breed- 
ing for years, in regard to which I have the following: 

Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 31, 1901. 
My Dear Victor:—Queen and nucleus arrived safely yesterday; made 
entrance to nucleus and allowed them to fly yesterday. Transferred them to 

a Dovetailed hive this morning, without smoke, and handled them, patting 

them on the back, and I never saw such quiet and docile bees. If their work- 

ing qualities are as superior as their handling, I am prepared to say you 

have the best bees I have ever met with, which would include some 25 or 30 

different breeders, and all the well-known races. 

Yours very truly, OrEL L. HERSHISER. 


The colony of one of the queens I have selected for a breeder in this yard gathered 
right about 400 pounds of honey last season. I have not measured her bees’ tongues, but they 
are ALL RIGHT, LONG OR SHORT. 

Yard No. 2 consists of imported Italians, daughters and granddaughters. For 
further description see ad. later. Testimonials on application. 

Yard No. 3—GOLDEN BEAUTIES or 5-banded Italians. 

I am now booking orders for spring delivery ; first come first served. 


Untested queens: 1, $1.00; 6, $5.09. Select untested queens: 1, $1 25; 6, $6.00. Tested queens: 1, $1.50; 
6, $8.00 Select tested queens: 1, $2.00; 6, $11.00. Breeders, $3.00 to $7.00. See circular for specifications. 


ROOT’S COODS AT ROOT’S PRICES, plus carload rate freight. 
W. 0. VICTOR, Queen Specialist. Wharton, Wharton Co.. Texas. 


C li t | “Colorado? S Charnevertuten: the 
a f ornia. Advantages of Irrigation; and 

The State that produces car- how Western Bee-keeping Differs 
loads of honey; the largest aver- from that of the East,” is the title 


ages of any State in the Union; of a six-page editorial in the Jan. 


a mammoth honey association to 
market the crop; the value of dif- | ; 
The editor spent nearly two weeks, last 


ferent fields, is told in the November, with his camera, among the bee- 
keepers of Colorado ; and this ‘“write- -up’ 


Pacific Bee Journal, is the result. It is illustrated by several 

Los Angeles, Calif., pictures taken by the editor, showing the 
mountains, alfalfa fields, ‘‘ricks’’ of alf.l- 

whose correspondents are SUCCESS- fa hay, herds of cattle, apiaries, hives, etc. 


ful producers of tons and tons— Mr. M. A. Gill, who, last year, managed 700 

. | colonies in Colorado, producing two carlo: ids 
20 to 80 tons each. of comb honey, begins a series of articles 
in this issue. His first article is on ‘‘ Hive- 
covers,’’ and is the best of anything that 


issue of the Bee-keepers’ Review. 


California as a Honey State, by A. J. 
i. 3 c . “K i yr i 5. < 

Cook . Gallup’s Bee-keeping Experiences. has yet appeared on that subject. 
Nevada Forging Ahead. Utah Bee-keep- cil tes : See 
: Weahliatiee Ovaad TAnis anit Send ten cents for this issue, and with it will be sent 
ing. Ss g , regon, ano, anc two other late but different issues. A coupon will be 
Arizona News. Bee-keepers say the Pacific —_ as the holder to the Review one year for 
is one of the best $1.00 bee-papers, prettily | OMly,90 cts 

tt mad Wiustrated: i As oe y | With these copies of the Review will be sent an offer 
gotten up and illustrated; most appropriate | whereby 12 back numbers of the Review may be se- 
cover design. | cured entirely free; and the first few who accept this 


Clubbed with GLEANINGS, new or renewal, $1.00 a offer will get. as those 12 back numbers, the volume 
year. Grand club with GLEANINGS and Rocky Mount- | for 1901 complete. 
ain Bee Journal, $1 25a year. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 
The Pacific Bee Journal, Los Angeles, Calif. How do you like the advertisement of Sure Hatch 


237 East Fourth Street. Incubator on page 74? 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 


[Established in 1873.] 
Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests. 


Published Semi-monthly by 
The A. I. Root Co., = = Medina, Ohio. 





A. I. ROOT, Editor of Home and Gardening Dep’ts. 
E. R. ROOT, Editor of Apicultural Dept. 
J. T. CALVERT. Bus. Mgr. 
A. L. BOYDEN, Sec. 





TERMS. $1.00 per annum; two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2 00; five years, $3 00, 72 advance; or two copies 
to one address, $1.50; three copies, $2.00; five copies, 
$3.75. The terms apply tothe United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. To all other countries 48 cents per year 
extra for postage. 

DISCONTINUANCES. The journal is sent until 
orders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
notice just before the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscriber 
whose subscription has expired, wishing his journal 
discontinued, will please drop us a card at once; other- 
wise we shall assume that he wishes his journal con- 
tinued, and will pay for it soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have his journal stopped after the 
time paid for by making this request when ordering. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. These will be fur- 
nished on application. 











Mr. A.1.Root’s Writings 


of Grand Traverse territory and Leelanau Co. 
are descriptive of Michigan’s most beautiful 
section reached most conveniently via the 


PERE MARQUETTE R. R. 


For pamphlets of Michigan farm lands and the fruit 
belt, address J. E. Merritt, Manistee, Michigan. 




















THE HANDSOMEST CALENDAR 


of the season (in ten colors) six beautiful heads (on 
six sheets 10X12 inches), reproductions of paintings by 
Moran, issued by General Passenger Department, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, will be sent 
on receipt of twenty-five cents. Address F. A. Miller, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


are handsome, hardy, profitable. 
ngora 0a S$ Prize stock; low price; circular. 
Ep. W. CoLE & Co., Kenton, O. 
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DITTMER’S 
FOUNDATION. 


Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 





Having increased my shop-room, 
put in power and a new set of ma- 
chines, I am now producing a better 
article than ever, with unlimited ca- 
pacity to meet orders. I use a process 
that produces every essential neces- 
sary to make it the best and most de- 
sirable in all respects. My process 
and automatic machines are my own 
inventions, which enable me to sell 
foundation, and WORK WAX INTO 
FOUNDATION FOR CASH, at prices that 
are the lowest. I make a specialty of 
working up Wholesale and Jobbing 
Lots of wax into foundation. for cash. 
If you have wax by the 10.! Ibs. or ton, 
let me hear from you. Catalog giving 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


with prices and samples, free upon 
application. BEESWAX WANTED. 


Cus. Dittmer, 
Wisconsin. 


Augusta, . 
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HONEY QUEENS! 


Laws’ Long-tongue Leather Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 





Laws’ queens are the standard-bred queens of Amer- 
ica. The largest honey-producers use them and praise 
them. Laws’ queens go everywhere, and can furnish 
you a queen every month inthe year. Four apiaries. 
—- bred in their purity. Prices, October to April: 
Tested or untested, $1.00 each ; 6 for $5.00. Breeders, 
none better, $3 00 each. Address 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 
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eT. J. Stringham, 105 Park Place, New York City. 





Honey -jars. 





clear flint glass. 





I-pound square jars $5 per gross; No. 25 
jar, porcelain top, $6 per gross; Nickel- 
cap jar, fancy, $5.50 per gross. 
Discount on quantities. 
York City, N. Y. LABELS, 60 cents per gross. 

Apiarian Supplies always in stock. Catalog free. 


All are 
We ship from New 
A full line of 


Apiaries are 


located at Glen Cove, Long Island, New York. : : : : : i: 
a BOteee wl 
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The A. I. Root Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


10 Vine Street. 


E 


Full line of all supplies manufactured by us. 
Low freight and steamship rates to all points on 
Atlantic Coast. Order early, be ready for spring. 
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UOUUON QOOUQOUNDOUROUSUOOONOOUSOOUOOU0GU08000C00000HO0E000E000000000000000000000000000000000000 000UUEEUEEOUUEUUUEOUOOCOOUEDOOEOOOEOUEOD CLUAOOUGEDTE: 
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G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS, © 


Our new catalog, describing and listing the 
FINEST LINE OF BEE KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN 
THE WORLD, will be ready about the first of 
the year. If you have not been receiving a 
copy annually, send us your name and address 
and one will be mailed to you free. Prices 
will be same as last season with the exception 
of the narrow plain sections with no beeways, 
which will be 25 cts. per M less. 























Special Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


AGENCIES: L. C. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Fred W. Muth & Co., Southwest Corner 
Walnut & Front Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden, Utah; Colorado 
Hone ey- producers’ Association, Deaver, Col.; Grand Junction Fruit-growers’ Association, 
Grand Junction, Colorado ; Robert Halley, Montrose, Colorado ; Pierce Seed and Produce 
Company, Pueblo, Colo.: E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph. Missonri. Special Southwestern Agent. 
Charles Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Illinois; F. C. Erkel, 515 First Ave., N. E., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Lilly, Bogardus & Co., Seattle, Washington, Special Northwestern Agents. 
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BEI a SUPPLIES! A NEW AND COMPLETE stock for 


1902 now on hand. I am The Root Com- 
pany’s representative for Cincinnati and sur- 


ROOT’S GOODS rounding territories. . . You save TIME 
AT and FREIGHT CHARGES by having goods 


shipped from here. Convenience of railroad 
ROOT’S PRICES. oe 


facilities here enables me todo so. Before 
buying elsewhere, write for my prices and 


—_ . , 1 hich will i 
C. H. W. Weber, Cincinnati, Ohio, § Surce: "ee we De mated you Tree of 
2146-2148 Central Ave. j 
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‘* BOILING HONEY will obviously spoil it 
for vinegar,’’ says the editor of British Bee 
Journal. 

THE LENGTH of English words is less 
than you might suppose. In the nine verses 
of the beatitudes, Matthew 5, the ayerage 
length of the words is a little less than 4% 
letters each. In ordinary language, as in 
the pages of GLEANINGS, the words are 
still shorter. 

PROPOLOSIN is very highly spoken of in 
Deutsche Illus. Bztg., Editor Gravenhorst 
saying he has been astonished at the re- 
sults of its use in different wounds and 
sores. It is also said that, if the hands are 
rubbed with propolosin, they will not be 
stung by the bees. 

THE ILLUSTRIERTE MONATSBLAETTER Says 
Reidenbach finds the weight of 30 bees’ 
eggs to be 5 milligrams; and that Cook, in 
1891, in GLEANINGS, published 3.9 milli- 
grams as the weight of 30 eggs (I don’t 
succeed in finding it in GLEANINGS); and 
then asks which is right. 

To DETECT adulteration in wax, the 
Schleswig-Holst. Bztg. says to burn a piece 
on hot iron. If a pleasant smell arises, the 
wax is pure. If it is impure there will 
arise a disagreeable, fatty, white smoke. 
Burn a piece that you know is pure, and 
then compare the suspected article by burn- 
ing. 

P. SCHACHINGER, in Vest. Bzitg., gives 
this: A cluster of bees were hanging under 
an alighting-board, only two of the number 
clinging to the board, the rest hanging to 
these two bees. The little cluster was tak- 
en off and counted, and was found to num- 
ber 64. So each of the two bees supported 
32 times its own weight! 

I AM ASKED how much .acid I used in 
syrup of 5 sugar to2 water. An even tea- 
spoonful of tartaric acid to every 20 lbs. of 


sugur. Dissolve acid in a little water, and 
stir into the syrup about the time the sugar 
is dissolved. But I’d much rather feed ear- 
ly enough to have equal ‘parts sugar and 
water, and leave the acid out. [So would 
I.—Eb. | 

WHEN I have forced a very young bee to 
sting me, I have been surprised at the mild- 
ness of the sting. So I am not surprised 
that Dr. Langer reports the amount of poi- 
son carried by a nurse-bee to be .00015 of a 
gram, while that of a field bee was twice 
as much, ranging from .00025 to .00035. 
[Sometimes the sting of a worker right from 
the fields is so painful that I feel like groan- 
ing — yes, and I do groan— with pain. I 
am quite prepared to believe that the field- 
ers have twice the amount of poison in their 
poison-sacs that the home bees have.—ED. | 

W. E. FLower reports in Review that he 
succeeded in getting one queen mated ina 
tent 112X106. That’s hopeful—not because 
of the large number of successes, but be- 
cause a tent of that size is within easy 
reach; and if he succeeded in one case he 
may learn the trick of succeeding always. 
Keep on, Bro. Flower! [This is the very 
experiment I had contemplated having tried 
at our own apiary the past summer; but 
absence from home, and general pressure 
of work, precluded carrying it out. I must 
say I am very hopeful; for, as has been al- 
ready said, if we are to bring about im- 
provements in our breeding stock we must 
control the selection of the males as well as 
of the females; and the tent plan is often 
the only feasible one for the average queen- 
breeder to carry out. An island in a body 
of water is, of course, feasible to those who 
are on such an island, providing the drones 
from only one queen are allowed to fly on 
that island.—Ep. | 

ONE OF the things that I can’t under- 
stand, although I must believe it, is that 
length and reach of tongue have no fixed 
relation to each other. Prof. Gillette’s 
measurements show six times as much vari- 
ation in reach as in length, and in at least 
one case two tongues can be found in which 
the shorter tongue has the longer reach. 
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[If this is true, and I believe it is, then the 
experiment of Mr. Doolittle regarding those 
four colonies wherein the shortest-tongued 
bees gathered the most honey proves noth- 
ing. Prof. Gillette’s measurements of those 
bees were for tongue /ength—or at least 
that is so reported in Doolittle’s article. It 
is possible and even probable that those 
short-tongued bees were not really short 
but long reach bees. This only emphasizes 
the fact that tongue measurement ought to 
be confined to tongue reach, and that by 
some sort of glossometer that will give the 
measurements for a whole colony and not 
for a few bees.—En. ] 


THE UNCAPPING-FORK, heretofore, has 
been mentioned only in terms of praise. 
Now L’Abeille seems to prefer the knife, 
because with it inequalities of the surface 
may be cut down so as to make the combs 
of uniform thickness, and the knife is also 
needed to remove burr-combs. [While on 
my western tour I saw considerable ex- 
tracting in a wholesale way, and I am very 
sure that the fork could not be used in place 
of the knife. It is the general practice to 
space the combs in supers 1% to 1344 from 
center to center. This, of course, makes 
very thick extracting - combs. They are 
then sliced down to from % to one inch in 
thickness, leaving sharp clean-edged cells 
so that nearly all the honey can readily 
flow out by centrifugal force. But from the 
experience I have had with forks, combs, 
and brushes, I could do no better than to 
make the edges of the cells very ragged. 
The result would be that it would be very 
difficult to throw the honey out of them, es- 
pecially when many cells are only partly 
opened.—Ep. } 


YOU WANT ME, Mr. Editor, to “— war 
against what was formerly ungrammatical 
but is now accepted as good usage. Not I. 
When a thing becomes acceptea as good 
usage it is grammatical, and I don’t pro- 
pose to fight grammatical expressions. 
I’ve no call to go back to past generations 
and fight them for admitting some words 
and usages into good society that possibly 
ought not to have been admitted. I’ve more 
than I can do to fight stubborn editors that 
will insist in defending expressions that 
are not now grammatical, never have been 
grammatical, and I hope never will be 
grammatical. Now are you _ ‘‘shook”’ 
enough? [‘‘ Nixie.’’ But say; how can a 
word be grammatical when it violates all 
present rulesof grammar? Accepted usage 
may give a word respectability in litera- 
ture; but how could it make it grammati- 
cal, present or future, if it was not so in the 
present or past? I suppose this is one of 
the things we shall have to fight out when 
we get together.—Ep. | 


REIDENBACH, according to Leipzig. Bzitg., 
has been making some very careful investi- 
gations as to the comparative size of cells 
in new and old combs. Like others, he 
finds the cell-walls remain thin, although 
in very old comb the septum may be } to } 
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inch thick. To get at the contents of the 
cells, a novel plan was used, although a 
very common-sense one. He carefully mea- 
sured the amount of water each cell would 
contain. A cell in freshly built natural 
worker comb he found to contain .28 cubic 
centimeter, yet on the edge of new comb out 
of which brood had already emerged he 
found cells containing only .20. In old 
combs with septum + to 4 inch thick, the 
centents never fell below .20, but in most 
cases the measurement was .25. [In other 
words, there is scientific proof to show that 
the diameter of the cells of honey-comb does 
not become less through age. We have 
known, however, that the depth of the cells 
varied; but this does not make shorter bees, 
because the cells at the start are longer 
than is necessary. As I have before stat- 
ed, Nature would not make such a tremen- 
dous blunder as to make smaller bees. All 
species have a tendency to remain the same 
size.—Ep. | 

I ARISE to remark that ‘‘ in this locality ”’ 
no stock whatever is taken in the belief that 
length of tongue is a mere incident in red- 
clover queens. It’s an essential of the most 
essential character. You may have all the 
other characteristics you like, and if you 
haven’t length of tongue you’ll never get 
the nectar out of red clover. Just tell me, 
if you please, Mr. Editor, how you’re ever 
going ‘to get the nectar out of the bot- 
tom of a 20-hundredth tube with a 19- 
hundredth tongue reach. [You can not, 
of course; but if one colony would gather 
twice as much honey as another one whose 
bees had longer reach, then T would take 
those bees that got the honey somehow. 
Suppose here is a colony whose bees have 
an average tongue reach of .19; and sup- 
pose, again, that one-half of all the corolla- 
tubes of the red clover in the field are .20 
deep and over. Is it not possible that the 
.19 reach of bees might get all the nectar 
from the tubes .19 and under, while the .20 
reach bees would get only one quarter of 
the honey available to them. I still think 
that length of tongue should be considered 
of secondary importance, and that the abil- 
ity to get honey dy some means should be 
the first consideration.—ED. | 
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Blu-tering storms with chilling breath 
Howl around the door; 

Winter comes with all his hosts 
From the icy arctic shore. 


a 
BRITISH BEE JOURNAL. 
Quoting from Science Siftings we learn: 


Few people know that honey formset great value 
as a food on account of its ease of digestion ; for which 
reason it is especially desirable for those with weak- 
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ened digestive powers. The nectar of flowers is al- 
m st entirely cane sugar. The secretions added by 
the bees change this to grape sugar, and so prepare it 
that it is almost ready for assimilation without any ef- 
fort on the part of the stomach. The unpleasant 
symptoms from which some suffer after a_ surfeit of 
honey may often be removed by drinkinga little milk. 
ww 

Mr. Cowan says: 

Not since the appearance, in 1876, of Buechner's 
‘*Mind in Animals” have we hada book about bees 
more charming, or one that we have read with greater 
pleasure, than Maeterlinck’s *‘ Life of the Bee.” 

Ww 

In speaking of sections of honey weigh- 
ing less than 16 ounces, a writer says: 

Society righteously brands such weights with even a 
stronger and harsher name. I trust that, whatever in- 
novations may be i:utroduced, a pound section may be 
made to weigh the full number of ounces. 

If it 7s a pound section, why bother about 
the weight? But as bees don’t know that 16 
ounces make a pound, we shall have to take 
sections as they come, and sell them at so 
much apiece. saying nothing about the 
weight. A vender of very cold ‘‘hot’’ cakes 
excused himself by saying, ‘‘I didn’t mean 
they were ’ot. ’Ot is just the name of ’em.’’ 
If ‘‘pound’’ is ‘‘just the name of ’em,”’ 
perhaps we’d better change the name, leav- 
ing off all reference to weight. 

Ww 


The editor quotes the following from An- 
swers of Nov. 30: 


The purchaser of honey vainly imagines that swin- 
dling is impossible if frame honey is bought. The 
fact is that clever bee-keepers now make perfect imi- 
tation combs out of paraffine wax, and put these into 
the hives for the bees to fill and seal. Totest it. pour 
a drop or two of sulphuric acid upon the comb which 
is on trial. Good beeswax will char and blacken un- 
der the acid, but upon paraffine no effect will be per- 
ceptible. 


The only strange thing about the above 
is that the British Bee Journal \ets it go as 
if it were an undoubted fact, making no re- 
ply. It did not take pains to say that such 
combs can not be made by man, and that 
they would melt down by the heat of the 
hives, even if man could make them. A 
failure to do this is as bad as to publish 
the canard. The general reader would 
take it as a piece of common news. 


w 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


In speaking of the benefits of co-opera- 
tion among bee-keepers and the agricultu- 
ral classes generally, Prof. Cook relates 
the following, and his words contain a vol- 
ume: 

The Citrus Fruit Exchange of Southern California 
has now been in operation for over seven years, and 
h s beenan eminent success. These are the things 
which it has done: Greatly lessened the expenses in 
preparing to ship; secured a more perfect grading of 
the fruit: employed salaried agents of their own in 
all the leading cities ; developed new markets in the 
East ; with surprising success distributed the fruits in 
the East with such skill as to prevent overc: owding or 
ruinous competition, and at the same time keeping all 
the markets supplied ; doing all their business at an 
expense of less than three per cent, and, though the 
goods marketed bring in millions of dollars each vear. 
they have met with almost no loss at all — less than 
one-eightieth of one per cent during all their years of 
business. The receipts of their business the past year 
have been over eight millions of dollars, and yet there 
has been no loss at all. This is only one of several 
years with a similar record. 
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AIKIN’S HONEY AND WAX SEPARATOR. 
A Valuable Adjunct to the Solar Wax-extractor. 
BY R. C. AIKIN. 


About three or four years ago I conceived 
the idea of an attachment to wax-extractors 
to separate the honey and wax. The old 
way of letting the honey and wax run into 
one common pan or tank had several objec- 
tions that I longed to get rid of, and, hav- 
ing solved the problem in a very satisfacto- 
ry way, I now propose to publish the results 
of my cogitations and experimenting. The 
device, while having m pre properly its place 
with the solar, may be made to answer the 
same purpose for which it was invented, in 
connection with wax-extractors of other 
kinds. I have no extractor but the solar, 
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FIG. I. 


hence have not used it with any other kind, 
but the principle may be applied to others. 

The principle upon which this device 
works is specific gravity. Honey weighs 12 
lbs. to the gallon, and water about 8 lbs. I 
do not know what is the weight of beeswax, 
but I know what every apiarist does — that 
wax is lighter than water. It is immateri- 
al as to the exact proportion, so we will 
call it 8 for wax and 12 for honey. 


WAX 
OUTLET 





FIG. 2. 


Now, suppose you take a cake of wax 3 
inches thick and put it into a bucket of hon- 
ey or into a tank where the wax has plenty 
of room so it does not touch the bucket or 
tank in any way that will interfere with its 
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floating, and the wax will stand one inch 
above the surface of: the honey. You see it 
is just a matter of weight; 2 parts of the 
honey are as heavy as 3 parts of the wax, 
hence the wax carries its surface clear 
above the honey, just as a cork floats a 
considerable part of its bulk above water. 
It matters not whether the wax is liquid or 
solid. It is bound to float just the same. 
A third of its depth will stand above the 
honey, and the rest will be submerged. 

Now look at Fig. 1. This represents the 
separator as it appears in a general outline 
view. This is placed under the drip as it 
runs from the pan supporting the mixture 
of wax and honey-cappings, broken or any 
kind of comb. The first to flow from the 
melting combs will be honey, dropping into 
the separator at A, the larger of the two 
compartments. The partition between these 
compartments does not reach quite to the 
bottom by about % inch, hence the honey 
will pass under and rise in both compart- 
ments alike. 

Look at the outlet for honey, and you will 
see that it is deeper from the top than the 
wax-outlet; and so when the honey rises to 
the opening it flows out, and will continue 
to flow as long as it pours into the other 
compartment, passing under the partition. 
The wax will begin to come shortly, and, 
being so much lighter than the honey, will 
begin to rise or pile up in compartment A. 
No matter what amount of wax falls into 
the honey, it keeps rising above and settling 
below the level of the honey-outlet; '% the 
depth of the body of wax is above and % 
below; thus it increases until it flows out at 
its own over flow-outlet, and thereafter main- 
tains its position, becoming neither deeper 
nor shallower. As long as wax and honey 
continue to flow in. the wax floats in its 
own compartment; and the honey, being so 
much heaver, sinks right through the wax 
and comes up and out at its own level. If 
wax stops coming, that body of wax in com- 
partment A just remains as it is, neither 
less nor more, and honey may pour in all 
day, but will pass through and out at its 
own door; and, likewise, should honey stop 
coming, but wax continue to flow, the honey 
in the separator remains stationary, and the 
wax overflows into its own place. There is 
no limit; the two must separate and flow 
their own way when they come into the sep- 
arator, whether it is tons or pounds. 

There should be a check or dam to keep 
back the slumgum that would wash down 
into the separator. There is always more 
or less of sediment that will get down; but 
if the cocoons and more bulky foreign mat- 
ter are kept back the fine sediment will be 
found accumulated between the honey and 
wax; and when the remnant of wax cools 
and is removed the sediment comes with it. 

This little contrivance I count as a valu- 
able adjunct to any solar, and may be used 
to advantage in many places. I have made 
my solar with one end for all sorts of trashy 
combs, and the other end for melting cap- 
ings, candied sections, new broken combs, 
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and any clean combs that may contain 
honey suitable for table use that can not 
well be separated in the extractor. Cap- 
pings or broken combs placed in the solar 
will very soon release the honey and let it 
run into the separator, and from there it 
will soon be in a tank or receptacle under- 
neath, and away from the heat and light. 
I have sold many hundred pounds for table 
use that has been through the solar and 
separator. The fact is, the separator is a 
sort of strainer, acting on the specific-grav- 
ity plan, and does its work when the honey 
is quite warm and thin, so that it separates 
freely, the impurities floating up next tothe 
wax. This idea of a strainer has been 
published in this journal, but I do not take 
the time to hunt up when or by whom. 

For cooling and caking the wax, I use the 
Rauchfuss idea of a series of small pans 
with an overflow from one to the other. 
The Root Co. is now putting out the same 
thing with their solars. The honey, besides 
being strained by the gravity process in 
the separator, passes below into a tank, 
and there, while still warm and thin, goes 
through another gravity-straining process; 
and, if not yet satisfactorily done, can be 
drawn from there and put through cheese- 
cloth or other strainer. 

My separator, which has handled about 
a thousand pounds of wax and over a ton 
of honey this summer, is very well repre- 
sented in Fig. 2. The bottom is about 2x7 
inches, the top about 6x9, and the depth 
about 7 inches. There should be at the very 
least an inch from the bottom of the body of 
the wax to the bottom of the partition C. 
That will make sure that neither wax nor 
sediment gets under to float out with the 
honey. The flaring shape is to make the 
wax remnant easily removable when cooled, 
and to get the necessary depth without hav- 
ing an undue amount of honey in the sepa- 
rator, which must be there all the time. 
Possibly a much smaller arrangement will 
do as well; and if so, the honey and wax 
remnants always left over from one day 
to the next would be very nominal indeed. 
I think mine carries less than 2 pounds of 
wax, and it has handled well nigh 200 
pounds in a day—would handle much more 
if it could be melted and delivered to it. 
Each morning the wax remnant should be 
removed and put back to remelt. This 
keeps the sediment from accumulating. The 
honey remnant need not be changed for 
days or weeks. 

Brethren, this is a decided success. I 
feel that I have at last developed at least 
one invention that will be useful to apicul- 
ture. My next article will deal with the 
construction of solar wax-extractors, point- 
ing out wherein the present construction 
method is at fault. Like this separator, 
when you see how to build a solar, you will 
wonder why you did not think of it before. 


[You say this idea of a strainer has been 


published in this journal before. You 
probably refer to what is known as the G. 
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C. Ferris wax-bucket, illustrated and de- 
scribed on page 277 of our issue for April 
1, 1901. The principle, however, is not 
quite the same, or rather, perhaps I should 
say, you have improved on the Ferris plan 
by providing two outlets—one for wax and 
one for honey; and in this connection it 
should be stated that you use your appara- 
tus in a little different manner. Mr. Fer- 
ris aims to clarify the wax, while you go 
still further, separating the honey from the 
wax in such a way that both of them, after 
being separated, are free of impurities. 

While you do not say any thing about it 
in your article, I should imagine the same 
outfit would be very handy during extract- 
ing time. Suppose, for instance, the honey 
from the honey-extractors ran direct into 
compartment A; wax cappings, dead bees, 
refuse dirt of every description, would re- 
main in A until the surplus would overflow 
at the wax-outlet, while the clear nice hon- 
ey would pass under the partition C, and 
flow out of the honey-outlet as shown in the 
diagram. 

In our next issue Mr. Aikin will describe 
his combination solar and artificial-heat 
wax-extractor. He probably has the larg- 
est as well as most elaborate extractor of 
the kind in the world.—Ep. ] 


RAMBLE 197. 


Bee-keeping in Southern California; Co-operation 





for the Formation of a Trust of Honey-produc- 
ers; Advantages and Benefits Explained. 


BY RAMBLER. 


I found the bee-keepers of Southern Cali- 
fornia very enthusiastic over the fair yield 
of honey secured. There is nothing like 
prosperity to cheer a man up and make 
him hopeful; and having just emerged from 
a three-years’ drouth it is nothing strange 
that the reaction should be rather feverish. 

During the poor seasons, bee-keepers when 
in the city were in the habit of browsing 
for a stray meal now and then in 10 and 15 
cent restaurants; but now it was 25 and 50 
cent eating-houses. Mr. Brod- 
beck had dropped his oil busi- 
ness and returned to his first 
love — had secured a fine yield 
of honey, and, under the pro- 
tecting care of acapitalist, was 
buying whole apiaries. I be- 
lieve they now have 1000 colo- 
nies. Several new men have 
appeared in the ranks; and if 
the seasons would change for 
good ones the future for South- 
ern California would be bright. 

I found the Pacific Bee Jour- 
nal blowing its horn lustily 
again. It even goes so far as 
to corral. the weather for the 
next decade; but I think the 
bee-men will continue to look to 
the Weather Bureau for a good 
share of their information. 
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As stated in the previous Ramble, the, 
Shaffner Brothers were managing my bees \ 
and their own with success. I herewith 
present a photo of these enterprising young 
men in their cosy camp at thedambler’s 
apiary, with dog, gun, and hgfse. Arthur 
is contemplating a slice of bread and hon- 
ey, while Earl has anticipafiphs, toward an, 
apple. The horse also had/the' ge mind?” 
and moved his head. Al hough this*re- . 
treat is only ten miles frott) Los’ Angeles)“ 
there are coyotes, mountain\ ‘tiohs; andnow 
and then a deer seen here “~Some\st the _ 
night adventures here would hake, _ AMES 
erage man’s hair stand on end. J 

I found the bee-men also ready 10" pro. 
mote any enterprise for the increase of their 
honey pasturage, and for the irrigation of 
arid places. A new invention has recently 
been tried successfully that may work a 
revolution in irrigation matters in Southern 
California. This portion of the State has 
no large rivers to draw from ; but there is 
plenty of water if they dig for it. When 
found by digging, the next operation is to 
pump it to the surface, and that is where 
the new solar engine will play an impor- 
tant part. This engine is run entirely by 
solar heat — no expense for fuel, and, dur- 
ing the season for irrigating, we have con- 
tinuous sunshine ; and what wonders are 
performed in this country with water and 
sunshine! 

On page 472 I gave you a photo of an im- 
mense eucalyptus-tree of only eleven years’ 
growth. Let me show you one of our beau- 
tiful pepper-trees that is also making a 
rapid growth. This tree was planted in 
October, 1899.. It was then two inches in 
height, and a. mere thread. This photo 
was taken in November, or a trifle over two 
years after, and, note the growth! Mrs. 
May and .daughter are very proud of their 
pepper-tree, and the bees were busy upon 
those little flowers when the photo was 
taken. 

The hopefulness of the bee-men here has 
a sort of contagious influence, and I began 
to be hopeful with the rest; but I have 
learned that we are not sure of a honey 


SHAFFNER BROS. IN CAMP AT RAMBLER’S APIARY. 
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crop until well into the winter, and after 
the proper amount of rainfall. 

‘These certain uncertainties have led the 
Rambler into new fields and into enlarged 
ideas in respect to bee culture. Let me ex- 
pound a new doctrine. 

In the first place, let me ask why it is 
that capitalists seldom invest in bees. The 
unswer is upon your tongue — owing to the 
uncertainties. A capitalist is looking for 
a sure thing, or an income for the money 
invested, and hardly ever enters this field 
unless he becomes an enthusiast about bees. 











PEPPER-TREE, TWO YEARS’ GROWTH. 


I am quite sure the time is ripe for put- 
ting the matter of honey production upon a 


safe financial basis, and so sure of good 
returns for invested capital that the latter 
will seek investment. This new combina- 
tion is a little too large for bee-men to un- 
dertake themselves and without capital ; 
but bee-keepers and capitalists can work 
together in these interests. For instance, 
let a company be organized upon strictly 
business principles, with trained business 
men at the head of it. Let said company 
own, by purchase, 10,000 colonies of bees in 
Southern California. As to the manage- 
ment of said bees, according to our present 
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methods for extracted honey, three men 
could manage 1000 colonies or more during 
the busy season, which, in Southern Cali- 
fornia, lasts from April until July. Dur- 
ing the other eight months one man could 
easily care for over 1000 colonies, except at 
times when hives should be made or bees 
moved to new locations; but when apiaries 
become well established one expert could 
care for an indefinite number. 

We have now established our 10,000 colo- 
nies in Southern California. Let us now 
go to Central California and establish an- 
other 10,000 in a seriesof apiaries. Nearly 
the same conditions exist in Central Cali- 
fornia for the actual work in the apiary as 
in Southern California, with the exception 
that the honey yield comes later, or July 
until October. Inasmuch as this is prolong- 
ing the honey season to seven months for 
our company it might be asked, ‘* Why not 
move the bees from Southern to Central 
California? ’’ I would oppose several rea- 
sons to this: 

1. The removal of an apiary abandons 
the field to others. 

2. The expense. 

3. Anapiary that has just secured a crop 
of honey would not be fitted for gathering 
another so soon without requeening and 
much building-up work. 

We have now planted our 20,000 colonies, 
where, in a good honey season, we shall 
get a seven-months’ flow. Now, in order to 
fill up the five-months’ gap, and make the 
honey-flow continuous all the year round 
for our company, let us establish 10,000 
colonies in Cuba, where the main flow 
comes from November to April. 

Let us now sum up the advantages. The 
leading one is the elevation of the industry 
t>» a position of certainty. If I own stock in 
the company I am sure to realize a good 
percentage, even if there is a failure at one 
point. If a bee-keeper has put his bees in 
as stock he is interested in all of the loca- 
tions; and if his crop fails, another loca- 
tion will bring him a revenue; but when 
the yield is good in all of the locations his 
dividend would be no small amount. 

Another good feature about this combina- 
tion is the inducement held out to young 
men to take up the business as an all-the- 
year-round and life vocation. At present 
there is no inducement, for the business in 
one location is short and uncertain. <A 
skillful bee-keeper (and no others need ap- 
ply) who puts his bees into the company 
could secure work the year round. 

Then the grading and marketing of honey 
could be brought to something systematic, 
and in the hands of skillful managers. 

The failure of exchanges and all similar 
organizations is caused by the narrowness 
of their operations, and the lack of finan- 
cial backing. I speak from experience, 
and experience dearly bought, when I say 
that associations organized without finan- 
cial backing will and do result in weak at- 
tempts or total failures. 

The capitalist must step in with his mon- 
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ey, and, as I have reason to know, the plan 
above meets with his approval. 

This plan can be organized in California, 
Texas, and Cuba, or with any other locali- 
ties that will bring a continuous honey- 
yield and an unlimited number of colonies. 
It is in no sense a trust—it is only a broad- 
ening of the industry into a safe business 
proposition. It is not a visionary scheme, 
for private parties are carrying it out in a 
smaller way to-day. The Rambler is now 
in Cuba, looking up the industry; and, al- 
though he is but upon the borders of the 
land, he feels the influence of much sweet- 
ness, and hopes, in the next Ramble, to in- 
troduce the reader into the ‘‘Gem of the 
Antilles. ’”’ 





— eee > 
SS 
OFF FOR CUBA. 


[This plan of co-operation, or bee-keep- 
ers’ trust, is very much like what was ad- 
vocated by the editor of the Facific Bee 
Journal a short time ago; but bee-keepers 
generally did not take kindly to it, I un- 
derstand, and the scheme fell through in 
favor of some sort of exchange. Well, now, 
here we have the Rambler actually advo- 
cating the same thing. Of course, he says 
it is not a trust; but nowadays the meaning 
of the word has been enlarged to incorpo- 
rate an aggregation of individuals, corpo- 
rations, or firms, under one head, forming 
onemammothcorporation notonly controlling 
but actually owning the former independent 
concerns. Whether such a plan can be 
made feasible in the bee-keeping line re- 
mains to be seen. There is much to recom- 
mend it z/ bee-keepers will put in their api- 
aries and equipment as so much stock. Cer- 
tain it is that some controlling force should 
handle the entire output of the honey for 
any one State rather than to let the prod- 
uct of a thousand different bee-men go into 
the market in direct and open competition, 
resulting in a low level of prices rather 
than those that would put the business ona 
profitable basis so that those poor years 
that are bound to come could be tided over. 

The illustration of the pepper-tree is only 
a fair sample of the wonderful growths that 
very often take place in California and Ari- 
zona. We here in the East would give hun- 
dreds of dollars for shade-trees on our front 
lawns; but in California all one has to dois 
to set out a cottonwood or a pepper-tree, and 
in two years’ time he has fairly good shade, 
and in ten years he has a tree of the size of 
our +i when they are about fifty years old. 
—ED. 
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SHALLOW BROOD-.FRAMES. 


Localities where the Honey-flow is Scant; Extra. 
thin Foundation for Sections. 








BY J. E. HAND. 





‘* Well, here I am again. I have been 
doing some hard thinking about this system 
of contraction and expansion by means of 
very shallow frames. I am just starting in 
the bee business, and am very anxious to 
start right if I can; but I have been looking 
up this matter of large vs. small hives and 
deep vs. shallow frames, and I find such a 
difference of opinion among prominent bee- 
keepers on these questions that I am more 
than ever at sea as to what size of frame 
and hive to adopt.’’ 

‘* Yes, it is true there is a great diversity 
of opinion on these questions. As on all 
others, men are _ differently constituted. 
What suits one man will not suit another 
of different temperament. With me it is 
not simply a matter of like or dislike. 
There are some things about shallow frames 
that I don’t like, but I am depending on the 
business for a living for myself and family, 
and it behooves me to be very careful about 
this matter. There are locations so good 
that a fair crop of surplus can be secured 
with almost any kind of hive, but ours is 
not one of these. Look around among the 
bee-keepers of this vicinity. They will tell 
you that the business is too uncertain, and 
that it will not do to depend upon bee-keep- 
ing for a living. If they do not, their rows 
of hives that are silent and empty have a 
language of their own that is more eloquent 
than words. I do not believe there are 
more than half as many bees in this county 
as there were five years ago. It is only by 
the most careful management and the most 
approved methods that any one can succeed 
in such a location as this; and unless a 
man has a natural love for the business, 
aside from the dollar-and-cent part of it, he 
will very soon give up the contest as too un- 
equal, and turn his attention to something 
that is more certain.”’ 

‘*These are truths that every one must 
face who has an aspiration to become a hon- 
ey-producer in such a location as ours.’’ 

‘*In view of these facts, your desire to 
start right is very commendable.’’ 

‘* Would it not be better for a man who 
has a natural love for the business to move 
to a location that is better suited to this oc- 
cupation—to some of the paradises describ- 
ed in the bee-journals? ”’ 

‘* Well, friend Charles, this is a question 
that I have thought about a great deal dur- 
ing the past three poor seasons. There are 
a great many things to be considered in 
changing to a new location. I have been 
in some of these paradises, and there are 
other things to be desired besides securing 
a large crop of honey. Many of these 
places are far from market; and unless 
bee-keepers have an organization to protect 
themselves they are at the mercy of specu- 
lators who will buy their product at their 
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own price because they can not ship it 
themselves; and then most of these locations 
are already overstocked, and strangers will 
meet with any thing but a hearty welcome. 
A good accessible market, with a fair to 
poor honey yield, is more desirable than a 
good crop that is practically inaccessible 
to market. This past season has decided 
that, for me, the proper solution of this 
problem rests in improved methods, careful 
management, and in developing the resourc- 
es already at hand.”’ 

‘*T believe you are on the right track in 
this matter, and that the main thing is to 
study thoroughly your location, and then 
use the methods and appliances that are 
best suited to that particular location.”’ 

‘* Yes, that is it; or, as Heddon puts it, 
plant your guns and stay by them. Keep 
more bees; produce tons instead of pounds. 
Here is a sample of the foundation that the 
bees accepted and worked out into such 
beautiful combs of honey by the feeding- 
back process. It is the Root thin-base 
foundation. Here is a section that was on 
the hive only 12 hours, and at a time when 
common foundation would be completely de- 
stroyed, and here is one that is finished. 
You see there are no pop-holes in the corners 
of either of these sections, and this one that 
has been on the hives only twelve hours has 
honey in some of the cells.’’ 

‘““Do you fasten the foundation at the 
sides? ’’ 

‘*No. The pieces are made of a size just 
to fill the section inside, and will be quick- 
ly and firmly attached to the sides as well 
as at the top; but this one is as firmly at- 
tached at the bottom as at the top.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes! I always use a narrow strip 
of foundation at the bottom of sections. 
Does not the fence separator have something 
to do with those well-filled sections? ’’ 

‘““Yes. I am very certain that the free 
communication afforded by these separators 
has a tendency to lessen the pop-holes that 
are such an eyesore to producers of fancy 
honey, but not so much as does the thin- 
base foundation; and with the two com- 
bined there is nothing further to be desired 
in this direction.’’ 

‘* What is the cause of these pop-holes, 
as you call them? ’”’ 

‘* Well, I have always thought that the 
bees made them for passageways; but this 
last season I have about come to the conclu- 
sion that the bees gnaw out the foundation 
because they don’t like it, and afterward 
are slow to fill up these holes, because they 
are so handy for passageways. It was 
this idea that led me to try the thin-base 
foundation, which, in every case, was ac- 
cepted the same as natural comb.”’ 

‘Do you think that a section that is tall- 
er than it is wide, or 4x5, will be any bet- 
ter filled than one that is square, or 44x 
4\4 ?? 

‘* No. 


Other things being equal, one 


will be just as well filled as the other.”’ 
‘**Is not this foundation rather expen- 
sive? ”’ 
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‘Yes. It cost me 75 cents per pound, 
and that is about 34 of a cent per section; 
but if I can get % cent more per pound for 
these extra well-filled sections it will pay 
me to use it, even at that price. I shall ex- 
periment further the coming season with 
this foundation.’’ 
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SUPER FOUNDATION FOR THE BROOD-CHAMBER. 





The Use of Weed and other Foundation. 





BY W. T. STEPHENSON. 





I was very much interested in that con- 
tribution on page 789, by Wm. M. Whitney. 
I have been experimenting along the same 
line myself, viz., using super foundation for 
the brood-chamber. I did not, however, 
buy the surplus foundation with the inten- 
tion of using it for brood foundation. I pur- 
chased what I thought to be enough of both 
kinds — brood and super. Late in the sea- 
son I suddenly needed foundation for about 
100 frames. When I examined my pile of 
brood foundation I found, to my sorrow, I 
had only about 8 sheets. In my bewilder- 
ment I hit upon the following plan: I would 
use the super foundation for the brood- 
frames. I fastened one sheet lengthwise to 
the top-bar of each frame, precisely as the 
brood foundation was fastened, after which 
I put small drops of beeswax along the edge 
of the groove as a reinforcement. This is 
not necessary with every frame, as some of 
the wedges are thicker than others. After 
the foundation (thin or extra thin) is secure- 
ly fastened I have no more trouble from 
sagging or warping than with brood foun- 
dation. 

I presume I had better say the foundation 
used was the Weed patent. Success having 
crowned my efforts last year, I concluded 
to try it on a larger scale this year. I 
didn’t get the Weed foundation (not fully 
appreciating its superiority), and conse- 
quently my experience this year.was quite 
on the other extreme. After I had stayed 
this foundation with wedge and beeswax, 
the weight of the bees would tear the foun- 
dation in two. It would warp and fall 
down after the cells were \% inch deep. 
Such a mess! I was thoroughly sick of my 
trade. Notwithstanding my ‘‘bad luck’’ 
this season, I am quite certain that, unless 
full sheets of foundation are required, the 
Weed super foundation will do all right. 

There is, however, one serious objection 
to using super foundation for the brood- 
frames. It is this: Unless there is a brisk 
honey-flow (brisk enough to keep the bees 
busy) they have an idle habit of gnawing 
holes through the midrib of the foundation. 
This makes pop-holes in the combs, as the 
bees will never replace the septum they 
have gnawed away. 

I heartily sanction what Mr. Whitney 
says in regard to farmer bee-keepers using 
the thin foundation. If the apiarist can’t 
give the bees the attention they need he had 
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better use something true and tried; viz., 
brood foundation. W. T. STEPHENSON. 
New Columbia, III. 


|Bee-keepers, if they only know it, can 
save quite a little expense by using thin 
foundation for brood-nests; but it must be 
intelligently used. Let the careful bee- 
keeper look to his profits. —Ep. | 
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BEE-KEEPING IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


BY A. P. ASPINWALL. 

Wahpeton is at the confluence of the Ot- 
ter Tail and Bois-de-Sioux Rivers, the two 
forming the Red River of the North. The 
Red River has numerous tributaries whose 
banks are bordered with forest trees. 

There are numerous groves of wild plums 
and some basswood. 

The flora of the valley is wonderful for 
its profusion and variety. 

The nectar from which the honey is pro- 
duced all comes from wild plants and trees. 

There were three kinds of honey made 
this year—dark, white, and yellow, or am- 
ber. The dark came in the fore part of the 
season, the white in July, and the amber 
during August and September. There was 
no tiner honey on exhibition at the Pan- 
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American. The hives are all eight-frame 
Dovetailed, made by the Root Co. They 
are painted red, white, and blue. The 


back end of the hives rests on a piece 2 4, 
and front on a one-inch board, which pro- 
jects in front, answering for an alighting- 
board. Bricks are used for weights, and 
to indicate the needs of the colony, and su- 
pers by their position. Young fruit-trees 
are planted between the rows. 

The timber in the rear of the house is on 
the Bois-de-Sioux River. 

I run entirely for comb honey, which has 
a good local demand. 

The bee industry of the State is in its in- 
fancy. It is bound to come to the front as 
soon as its possibilities as a honey-produc- 
ing State are known. 

Wahpeton, N. Dakota. 





HAULING BEES. 


How to Do it by Loading them on a Wagon Just as 
they are in the Yard, Without Closing the En- 
trances. 





BY ADIN STONE. 





I have noticed the experience of others in 
moving bees from place to place, and the 
trouble from stings to’ men and horses in 
the operation. It has often recalled my 
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own experience to mind. I will tell you 
how I moved my bees without closing the 
entrances. 

I had about one mile to move, and about 
as many hives as I could place on a lum- 
ber-wagon as they sat in the apiary. I 
loaded them in as they sat, first using the 
smoker to drive the bees inside. I hitched 
a horse to the load and drove to my desti- 
nation; unhitching the horse from the wag- 
on, I waited until morning, when I set them 
on their stands. These were full colonies 
in eight-frame hives, Hoffman self-spacing 
frames, loose bottom-boards, 4 -in. entrance 
full width of both ends of hives. All of 
them were left open as they stood when at 
work in the apiary. I moved on a lumber- 
wagon without springs, over a stony road, 
and through a small village, in daylight, 
between 6 and 7 o’clock p. m. I don’t ad- 
vise anybody, nor claim this as the proper 
way to handle bees; but I tell what I 
did successfully. .Not a person was stung, 
nor any trouble whatever came from the 
bees. Of course, they came outside and 
clustered on the hives. I walked and drove 
the horse (not a very steady one either). 

I found the same principle to work in this 
case as in handling bees in hives or hiving 
swarms. When thoroughly alarmed, and 
filled with honey, the bees attended to their 
own business and troubled nobody. I am 
satisfied I could have driven for miles with 
them. 

I can not say that this plan will always 
work. It did that time and season, between 
spring and summer. Some new honey was 
coming in at the time. I am the person 
who called your attention to Hoffman frames 
years ago. ADIN STONE. 

North Bay, N. Y., Nov. 24. 


[We have already had one report as to 
how a load of bees was carried over miles 
of road successfully without closing the en- 
trances; and I believe that the method can 
be practiced to advantage a great many 
times, and at the same time save considera- 
ble labor. When screens are used there is 
always danger of the bees smothering; and 
especially is this true during warm weath- 
er. They will sometimes smother, even 
when the whole top of the hive is covered 
with wire cloth; and if they do not die out- 
right they are of but little use afterward 
because of the previous scorching or over- 
heating while em route. It is a well-known 
fact in beedom that a colony that has been 
jarred or bumped a few times becomes very 
docile, providing, of course, that this bump- 
ing is preceded by smoking. Of course, 
one could not expect to walk up to a hive 
and give it a kick without experiencing a 
most vigorous protest on the part of its oc- 
cupants. But a smoking at the entrance 
will prepare them for further treatment; 
but it would not do, I should suppose, 
to give them just a few ‘‘ whiffs.’’ The 
whole colony should be brought under the 
influence of the smoke. After the load is 
once on the road, I should fear no further 
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danger. It is the starting —the first few 
bumps—that might cause a circus perform- 
ance on the part of horses and driver. 

This is somewhat of an interesting ques- 
tion, and I should be glad to have reports 
from others as to the feasibility of moving 
bees without closing the entrances. 

I might say, right in this connection, 
that, in felling a bee-tree once, we had a 
good example of this. On the first shock 
—that is, when the tree struck the ground 
—the bees rushed out in battle array; but 
as soon as we begin chopping the log right 
over the supposed cluster of bees they sub- 
sided, and very soon we took off our veils. 
The chopping demoralized them to such an 
extent that they acted as if they were thor- 
oughly subdued by smoke. Why should 
not bumping over rough roads have a simi- 
lar effect?—Ep. } 














PROF. FRANK BENTON, of the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
Pres. W. F. Marks, of the New York State 
Association of Bee-keepers’ Societies, are 
taking a hand in answering some of those 
comb-honey canards. Good! Keep it up 
all along the firing-line. 





OwINnG to the great accumulation of good 
matter on hand that was awaiting inser- 
tion, and seasonable too, I found it neces- 
sary, in order to find room for it, to leave 
out my own travels for this issue; and al- 
though we give 8 extra pages, in addition 
to our regular issue, there is still quite a 
quantity left. 


THE bees in our two cellars at this date 
have just been examined, and, according to 
Mr. Wardell, they are doing finely. We 
are not paying much attention to tempera- 
ture, but are giving large amounts of fresh 
air. The 250 colonies under the machine- 
shop, unless the weather is very cold, get a 
fresh supply from outdoors all night. 





ONE editor, who said something in his pa- 
per about manufactured comb honey, when 
shown the truth, came out with a manly 
retraction. In a private letter to a friend 
he says: ‘‘I wrote hastily, made a mis- 
take, and take pleasure in correcting it.’’ 
There is no reason why every one of the 
publishers should not be equally willing to 
correct the error. They would lose neither 
prestige nor dignity by so doing. 





BEE-KEEPING IN THE WEST INDIES. 
THIs is the title of a neat pamphlet of 
78 pages, received from and published by 
Dr. D. Morris, Commissioner of Agricul- 
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ture for the West Indies, written by W. K. 
Morrison, well known to readers of GLEAN- 
incs. As its name indicates, this book is 
prepared especially for the tropics, and a 
very careful reading fails to show any 
thing which is subject to adverse criticism. 
On the other hand, it is worthy of a careful 
reading by kee-keepers and prospective 
bee-keepers in that section of the country. 
It is intended as a guide to beginners, and 
is full of valuable information. The be:- 
keepers of the British West Indies are to be 
congratulated on having so able a man as 
Dr. Morris, for he has not only made it 
possible to furnish them this book without 
expense, but is assisting them in many oth- 
er ways. 





PROSPECTS NOT FLATTERING FOR CALIFOR- 
NIA HONEY NEXT SEASON. 

SEVERAL of our subscribers in California 
have written us that, up to the 1st of Janu- 
ary, there had been little or no rain, and 
that this was the smallest amount up to 
that date for a period of over thirty years. 
Of course, there may be copious showers 
yet; but they will need to come soon if they 
are to do any good. 

There are quite a number of bee-keepers 
on the coast who held back their crops last 
summer rather than sell at low prices, and 
wisely so, I believe. They will surely find 
a market next season for all they have, at 
good figures. A prospective short crop in 
California ought to mean a stiffening of 
prices throughout the whole United States; 
for there is no one State in the Union that, 
in a good year, gives anywhere near the 
amount of honey that California does; and 
when it unloads after one of its big seasons, 
it is apt to make a flurry in the market. 








THOSE COMB-HONEY CANARDS, AGAIN. 


A coop part of my daily correspondence 
is answering a great variety of clippings, 
slandering the comb-honey busines, in the 
various weeklies and dailies throughout 
the country. The task seems almost hope- 
less, and I again call on our readers to 
help. If every one of our subscribers would 
sit down and write a short note to the pa- 
per publishing such stuff, its editor would 
begin to think bee-keepers were somebody, 
and that he would lose subscribers if he 
did not retract. Suppose a publisher got a 
dozen letters a day, and some days a hun- 
dred; and suppose the flow of protests con- 
tinued for two or three weeks, he would 
soon see that he would have to do some- 
thing to square himself with the world, and 
he would. There is nothing like the force 
of numbers in a fight of this kind. 

Brothers and sisters, this means bread 
and butter to you. If you do not wish to 
see a staggering comb-honey market anoth- 
er year, get right down to business at once. 
But perhaps you say you do not know what 
paper to write to, or have forgotten. Let 
me suggest that you turn your guns on the 
Chicago 7ribune—the paper that started 
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these comb-honey canards and which has 
never really retracted. Let that paper 
Jeel that there is a power back of bee-keep- 
ers. The Chicago Chronicle has retracted 
handsomely, and so have half a dozen others. 

There is another paper that persists in 
the wrong, and that is the Farmers’ Guide 
(blind?), published at Huntington, Ind. 
Besides these two, there are scores of other 
sheets that I will not mention particularly, 
as I am not in position to know whether or 
not they have made any correction or pro- 
pose to. 

Our attorney is at work on the case where 
the members of the Root Co. are accused of 
putting out manufactured comb honey. The 
law is slow, but we have every reason to 
believe that our accuser will have to ‘‘ eat 
crow ’’ or go to jail, for we have been ac- 
cused of a crime. 





THOSE BEES IN THE MACHINE-SHOP CEL- 
LAR; IMPORTANCE OF FRESH AIR IN 
BEE-CELLARS. 

THERE are 200 colonies of them, and they 
are wintering finely. To all appearances 
they are doing as well as the 50 colonies 
did a year ago; and these, it will be re- 
membered, came through without the loss 
of a colony, and scarcely any dead bees on 
the floor. During warm nights, when the 
air is sultry we open the door opening into 
he outer cellar, and just opposite this door 
is a window leading to the outside. The 
cool fresh air pours in all night, and then 
before daylight comes on the door is closed. 
We have tried keeping the door shut every 
night running for three or four days, but 
the bees get uneasy and begin to roar. 
This goes to show that an infusion of fresh 
air from outdoors and a constant supply of 
it all the time, day and night, from the out- 
er cellar having ten times the cubic capac- 
ity of the room in which the bees are, is 
important. Yes, indeed, I am becoming 
more and more convinced that plenty of 
fresh air in indoor wintering is one of the 
prime essentials, and that variation in tem- 
perature is only secondary. Why, the mer- 
cury in our bee-room last year, where the 
bees wintered so perfectly, moved up and 
down all the way from 38 to 60, and noise— 
there was a constant banging and slam- 
ming, and yet you will remember I kept 
those bees in till about the middle of May. 
The dead ones had never been swept up, 
and yet you could almost walk across that 
cellar without stepping on one. When we 
remember that it is considered good winter- 
ing indoors, even if the cellar is completely 
covered with dead bees, the results I have 
mentioned are all the more remarkable. 

The bees in the out-yard cellar are not 
doing quite so well, for the reason that a 
street-railway company have two or three 
times filled our drain, causing the water to 
back up. But we are sure of this, that 
Bingham’s idea of ventilation through a 
shaft 20 inches square, going from the roof 
of the cellar on through the roof of the 
building above, is all right. 
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I believe bee-keepers have been making a 
great mistake in their house bee-cellars by 
not giving the bees fresh air, and lots of it. 

N. B.—I forgot to say that rats have been 
getting among our bees. We arranged with 
a man who owns a ferret to come and clean 
all the rats from our premises. He has 
done this to our complete satisfaction, and 
he says it will be some time before they get 
back to trouble us. For particulars see 
page 81. Cats—well, many of them, to use 


plain English, are nasty around factory 
buildings, and only a few of them will 
tackle rats at best. 


GLASS FOR SHIPPING-CASES—A BRIGHT IDEA. 

Ir is well known by all bee-keepers that 
glass, during the last year or so, has taken 
several sharp advances. Although it has 
slumped a little within the last few days, 
the reduction in price is so slight that the 
problem of glass is still something serious 
to be considered. But, happily, our friend 
F. A. Salisbury, of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
struck upon a bright idea. He learns that 
there are quantities of glass from old nega- 
tives rejected by the people for whom they 
were taken, that can be had of many of the 
photographers for the mere asking, provid- 
ing, of course, the artist has the assurance 
that no print will be taken from such nega- 
tives. The standard size used by the aver- 
age photographer, and from which cabinets 
are made, is5X7. Mr. Salisbury conceived 
the idea of gathering up a quantity of these, 
quartering them with a glass-cutter so that 
he would have four lights 2% X 3%, or 
enough glass for one whole shipping-case 
with four rows of sections. This is the 
way he got at it: 

He took some strips of section wood and 
cut the same in lengths equal to the width 
of the glass, and of the same thickness, and 
wide enough to make the proper spacing. 
Now, then, he slides a glass into the groove, 
and then a piece of the wood, or ‘‘ button,’’ 
as he calls it; then a glass and another but- 
ton; still another glass and another button. 
In this way he gets in four little lights. 
The space between the lights is closed up 
by the wood, which, coming directly in 
front of the upright edges of the sections, 
helps to set off the honey to advantage—the 
little strips of wood, or buttons, covering 
up the often propolized section and the un- 
sealed cells next to the wood. The result is 
at once neat and pleasing in its effect. 

Mr. Salisbury finds that the trade, as 
well as bee-keepers generally, pronounce 
the four-light negative-glassed honey-case 
as neater in appearance than the old-style 
case with one long giass showing all the 
defects of the boxes of honey. Of course, 
when the glass is only 24% inches wide the 
top and bottom grooved strips for the glass 
must be wide enough to take in the width. 
There are some who would feel that this 2% 
width is too narrow; but as negative glass 
can be obtained so cheaply one can afford 
to cut it with some waste. The 3X4 size 
would make only a small waste; that is to 
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say, one can cut two glass lights out of one 
negative. But there may be places in the 
rural districts where negative glass can 
not be obtained. Then go around to your 
hardware stores and gather up all the scrap 
glass they will let you have. In some 
places they will be glad to have you take it 
away for it; in others you can get it fur a 
small price. This, of course, would be in 
all sorts of shapes. But with a little prac- 
tice one can, with a glass-cutter, convert it 
into squares rapidly and easily. 

Mr. Salisbury says he can quarter 5x7 
negative glass at the rate of 12 lights per 
minute, or 600 for one hour, or what I 
should suppose about 5000 per day. His 
5X7 glass cost him7¥% cts. per 100. Cutting 
and washing at 20 cts. an hour would cost 
6% cents, or a total of only 14 cents for 100 
lights, 56 cents per 400, or which would be 
equivalent to only 56 cents for 100 shipping- 
cases. The regular glass for 24-lb. single- 
tier cases, four rows, for 100 cases, is listed 
in the supply catalogs at $2.50, or nearly 
jive times as much. But suppose there are 
rainy days or bad weather when one’s 
time is not worth 20 cents an hour. Then 
the 56 cents will be cut down still lower, 
or, in other words, what one saves he actu- 
ally earns. 

Those who have honey now to crate should 
try the experiment of regative glass, and 
thus work against the glass trust. 

Oh, yes! I forgot to mention that glass 
for negatives is necessarily perfectly clear 
and white, without spot or bubble, or the 
photo-supply manufacturers would not use it. 

HOW TO CLEAN NEGATIVE GLASS. 

Mr. Salisbury explains that the trick is 
very simple. Into a kettle of boiling water 
he pours a quantity of potash; then throws 
in all the glass that can be submerged; al- 
lows it to soak a little, pulls it out and 
rinses it. The removal of the photographic 
film is very easy. 





The cut shows first a shipping-case with 
one long glass; next, one with old 5X7 neg- 
atives quartered; and, last, 3X4 glass from 
the scrap obtained at a hardware store. 
The picture hardly does justice to the new 
idea. 
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CAN OUR BEES BE IMPROVED? SOME PLAIN 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON HOW IT 





: CAN BE DONE. 

‘*Good evening, Mr. Doolittle. 
cold outside to-night.’’ 

‘*Yes, very cold; but not so cold as it 
was this morning, is it, Mr. Brown? ’’ 

‘* Well, perhaps not; but I see it was 
down to zero a little after sundown, and 
that is what I call awfully cold for the 7th 
day of December. What was it here this 
morning? ”’ 

‘It was 6 degrees below zero here; 9 be- 
low at the Willow Dale Mills, and, I am 
informed, it was 22° below at Homer.’’ 

‘* Whew! that is the coldest I ever knew 
it thus early in the winter. And they tell 
me that Otisco Lake is frozen over the en- 
tire length of it, the ice being two inches 
thick—something never known to the oldest 
inhabitant. Have you got those bees in the 
cellar yet, over at the out-apiary? ”’ 

‘“No, and I am feeling quite concerned 
about them. To be sure, they are all in 
good condition for cellar wintering, but in 
just no condition at all for outdoor winter- 
ing; but as most of them have snow all 
about them, nearly up to the top of the 
hives, this will help some during this se- 
vere weather. No one thought that, with 
the night of Nov. 10, when our weather had 
been so nice for four weeks, winter could 
drop on us with the morning of the 11th. 
But so it was; and as the hives were all 
covered with snow, which was frozen on, I 
thought it best to leave them till it warmed 
up enough so the snow would fall off, and 
am still waiting. The fact is, it is a hard 
matter to tell just when is the right time to 
put the bees in the cellar, and it is as often 
perplexing to tell when to take them out.”’ 

‘* Yes, that is so; and I hope yours will 
not suffer materially from being out till a 
warm spell comes, which I expect before 
the middle of the month. But I came over 
to have a little talk about improving my 
bees. Do you think I can make any head- 
way in the matter if I try? Neighbor Smith 
says he has tried for ten years with his, 
but he does not see that they are any better 
now than when he commenced.’’ 

‘*T fear Smith has not put the effort into 
this matter that he did when he made such 
an improvement with his cattle. He could 
easily see that a part of his cows were not 
nearly as good milkers as were others, and 
so he went to work to have all as good as 
the best, and he told me that he succeeded 
too. Can you see any difference in the 
gathering qualities of your bees? ’’ 

‘* Yes. Some colonies gather from one- 
third to double as much as others.”’ 

‘* And such is the case with very many 
bee-keepers, especially those who have ta- 


Awfully 
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ken no really advanced ground in trying to 
improve their stock. Probably there is not 
an apiary in the United States, containing 
twenty colonies or more, but that the owner 
thereof is compelled to acknowledge that 
certain colonies do better than others near- 
ly every year in producing honey, unless 
said owner has taken pains to bring his 
stock up to a high point of excellence along 
this honey-gathering line. Were it other- 
wise, we should not so often hear it re- 
marked, ‘If the whole apiary could have 
done as well as such a colony, I should 
have had a big yield.’ ’’ 

‘* But don’t you think that the hive used, 
and the strength of the colony, have nearly 
all to do with this matter? Smith says 
that such is the case.”’ 

‘*IT am inclined to think that the race of 
bees has the greater influence over these 
things, and that certain traits of character 
exist in certain colonies of bees that do not 
in others. If this isso, there is a chance of 
improvement in out bees, and I am inclined 
to think it will be to our credit in the future 
to work more for the improvement of our 
bees, even though we ‘slack not our pace’ 
on the improvement of hives.”’ 

‘*But how can we accomplish this im- 
provement? ”’ 

‘*T know of only one way at present for 
the rank and file of bee-keepers to accom- 
plish this, and that is through the queen. 
If we could control the drone, as we can 
the male in our other animals, the matter 
would be much easier; but as we can not 
control the drones to any great extent, we 
have only the queen to aid us materially in 
the improvement, as a certainty.’’ 

‘* Well, such being the case how shall we 
proceed? ’’ 

‘*T do not know that Ican give you my 
views better than to relate some of my ex- 
perience. A score or more years ago I be- 
gan to turn my attention to this matter, and 
soon adopted the following plan: At the 
close of each honey season I struck an av- 
erage of the number of pounds of surplus 
honey produced by the whole apiary; and 
then all colonies which did not come up to 
this average were marked. These colonies 
were united, either in the fall or spring, 
with others, which had produced an aver- 
age amount, or above, if such uniting was 
deemed advisable, through colonies light in 
bees or scarcity of honey. If all were not 
disposed of in this way (of course I always 
destroyed the poorest queen and retained 
the other), I superseded the inferior queens 
by those reared from colonies known to have 
produced the very largest amount.’’ 

‘*But such a course would require the 
keeping of a record of each and all colonies 
in the apiary.’’ 

‘* Yes, and the keeping of such a record 
would be of much benefit in several ways 
besides the one I have spoken of.’’ 

‘‘This keeping a record is something I 
have often thought about, and spoke to Mr. 
Smith about it only the other day. He said 
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he kept no record, and did not think it 
would pay so to do.’’ 

‘* Did you ask him if he kept any record 
of his cows when he was trying to improve 
them? It turns out as I expected. If Mr. 
Smith had been as anxious for the improve- 
ment of his bees as he was for the improve- 
ment of his cows he wou/d have kept a rec- 
ord, and would have known that such a 
record paid with the bees as well as with 
the cows. Very little improvement can be 
made with the bees unless a record is faith- 
fully kept of each colony.’’ 

‘* And it would not be a very serious job, 
would it, to keep a record of the number of 
pounds of honey each colony produced? ’’ 

‘*It is not with me. I have a piece of 
section tacked to each hive, and on this sec- 
tion I jot down the number of pounds of 
honey taken each time from the colony liv- 
ing within, and at the end of the season an 
adding of the amounts gives the yield from 
that colony. Some use a book, having a 
page for each colony, the hives being num- 
bered, and a page given to each number. 
This may have the advantage that you can 
‘post up’ the book evenings or on a rainy 
day. But the section plan is very good, as 
I know from experience.’’ 

‘** Do you keep any thing besides the hon- 
ey-yield on this record? ’’ 

‘* Yes. Prolificness, length of life of the 


workers, whiteness of cappings, wintering 
qualities, etc., are all looked after, and all 
queens at all times are reared, as far as 


possible, from those giving the highest num- 
ber of points along all these lines, and in 
this way any apiary can be kept steadily 
improving instead of holding its own or 
retrograding.’’ 














THE POTENCY OF THE MALE IN BREEDING; 
SOME THINGS WE DON’T KNOW. 

Mr. Root:—In touch with an article on 
p..778, where you ask how Dr. C. C. Miller 
knows that the father of the drone’s sister 
does not exert some potent influence on the 
drone himself, and to which Dr. M. quotes 
from Dzierzon, in Stray Straws for Oct. 15, 
also some of his own knowledge of the other 
facts in the human race, I quote only from 
my own experience as a breeder of fancy 
fowls and cattle. I once bred a Jersey of a 
St. Lambert strain, and of registered stock, 
to a Holstein bull, and had a black-and- 
white calf, as I expected; and the same 
cow, bred to a full-blood Jersey the follow- 
ing year, brought a black-and-white calf, 
the very image of the Holstein sire used be- 
fore. This trait shows up more in the 
breeding of dogs than in any other animal. 
I once owned a fine female pointer, crossed 
her with a spaniel, and for three litters aft- 
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erward her young showed traces of spaniel 
blood. Why not the same in bees? One 
will often go into the poultry business with 
the idea of raising fancy fowls; but it is no 
small job to have your stock purely mated. 
I once paid a good sum for a setting of 
Brown Leghorns, and got a nice lot of 
mongrels. My watchword is, ‘‘ Breed from 
the best in the stock,’’ as well as in the 
poultry business; and if all is well in 1902, 
that is going to be my watchword in queen- 
rearing. W. E. Heap. 
Paris Station, N. Y., Oct. 21. 


[It is a well-established fact that the in- 
fluence of the male may extend to offspring 
not sired by him, even for some time to 
come. It is reasonable to suppose, then, 
that a drone may be blood-related to his 
nominal sister. If this be the case an Ital- 
ian queen that has met a hybrid drone 
might, and probably would, produce drones 
(as well as bees) having some of the char- 
acteristics of the sire; but if the Dzierzon 
theory is correct in every particular. then 
the drone in the case cited would be just 
as pure as his mother. There are some 
things here that are not proven yet.—Ep. | 


DOOLITTLE’S FOUR COLONIES; A QUESTION 
ASKED. 

Should not G. M. Doolittle, in that com- 
munication of his, ‘‘ The Season of 1901,’’ 
page 976, when giving his account of the 
comparative test of those four lots of bees 
as to the lengths of their tongues, and honey 
product, have furnished us an_ explicit 
statement of the quantity of bees and brood 
in each hive at the start? He has left us to 
assume they all started even, but he does 
not say so. The omission is a serious one. 
It renders the account given valueless. As 
to how it happened that he made the omis- 
sion it would be idle now to inquire. A 
slight disparity at the start might make a 
greatly disproportionate difference in the 
results. The comparison made is not be- 
tween the total amounts gathered by the 
several colonies, but between the amounts 
of their several surpluses over and above 
the quantity needed for support of each col- 
ony—quite a different thing. 

How much honey will a colony consume 
when working twelve hours in the day, 
nursing, comb-building, ventilating, and 
on the wing? W. C. Eastwoop. 

Whitby, Ont., Dec. 22. 


[Mr. Doolittle says the four ‘‘ were work- 
ed as nearly alike as possible.*’ He might 
mean by this that they were nearly alike 
in brood and bees; but the statement, as 
you say, is not explicit. Of course it would 
make a great difference if there was a va- 
riation in the quantity of brood and bees. 

As to how much we must allow for con- 
sumption, evaporation, etc., depends upon 
the strength of the flow. The loss will be 
from 25 to 50 per cent of the amount gath- 
ered during the day. See article by A. B. 
Cox in this issue.—Ep. | 
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CONFUSION OF BEES JUST CARRIED OUT OF 


THE CELLAR. 

Are you troubled in the spring about the 
bees flying out of the hive when you are 
taking them out of the cellar? When do 
you take them-—in the morning or in the 
evening? I have always taken my bees out 
in the morning, and have been bothered some 
about their flying out when I am taking 
them out. Wo. CRAIG. 

Luce, Mich., Dec. 9. 


[Bees will fly out pretty freely when put 
out of the cellar for the first time in the 
spring, especially if the day is warm, as it 
should be for setting out. A good deal of 
confusion results sometimes by the bees go- 
ing into the wrong hive; but this hardly 
makes any serious trouble. It is sometimes 
advisable, if the weather-report indicates 
warm weather the next day, to set the bees 
out the night before at dusk, as they will 
then be able to calm down; but even the 
next morning they will fly out and get mix- 
ed up some.—EnD. ] 


ROARING IN THE CELLAR. 


I take the privilege of asking for infor- 
mation in regard to my bees. I have had 
my bees in the cellar under the house for 
the last month, but they do not seem to set- 
tle down. They are in a roar all the time, 
and some of them leave the hive and come 
up in the house. Not more than half a 
dozen have done this. The temperature 
runs from 40 to 50. I’. R. PALMER. 

Carlton, Minn., Dec. 10. 


{Roaring in the cellar is generally caus- 
ed from want of ventilation. We would ad- 
vise you to open the cellar at night, after it 
gets dark, and close it in the morning be- 
fore daylight, providing in so doing you do 
not reduce the temperature too much. It 
ought not to go below 40 degrees nor above 
60. The roaring may also be caused by 
too high a temperature. This stimulates 
an activity of the bees, causing them to 
consume a larger proportion of oxygen, giv- 
ing off carbonic-acid gas, and vitiating the 
air. The remedy, as before explained, is 
ventilation.—ED. | 


VENTILATION OF BEE-CELLARS; WIDE VS. 
LONG SECTIONS; SIDE-OPENING FENCES. 
We have just completed a repository for 

200 colonies. It is 20x20, 7 feet high. It is 

not a cellar, but an upper-ground aflair. 

It is packed with 8 inches of clover chaff 

on sides, and 14 inches on top. It took 16 

loads of chaff (a sixty-bushel wagon-box 

constituted a load). For ventilation a ven- 
tilator-box will be placed at the bottom, 
and a shaft at the top. A damper will be 
placed on box and shaft, which will be op- 
erated by an automatic regulator. When 
the temperature rises above 45, both damp- 
ers open, the cool air entering at the bot- 
tom, and crowding the warm and impure 
air out at the top. When the temperature 
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drops back to or below 45, the — 
close—no need of a person opening and c 
ing the dampers. The regulator is en 
posed to do that. 

What objection is there toa section One 
third longer than the regular>4%, or a secz, ‘ 


tion three of which will fccupy ‘the same ‘ o\ 


space lengthwise in a super that four oftpe « 
ordinary 4\ do? l 

We have just been looking over jour list 
to try to decide on a separator. We,ttote 
what you say in regard to-thé) fences giving . 
freer communication than the. ordintiry sawy 
ed or veneer separator. When you fir hu, 
the fence out we said that was—one” e 
best moves you ever made in the surplus 
apartment. Now, if free communication of 
the bees sidewise is good, would it not like- 
wise be a further improvement if the bees 
could have free communication endwise or 
all around? H. C. QUIRIN. 

Parkertown, O., Dec. 9. 


[Your cellar 20x20, 7 feet high, ought to 
give fairly good results provided you put in 
not more than 200 colonies; but there should 
be a ventilator running up through the roof, 
at least 18 inches square, and so arranged 
that it could be closed during very cold 
weather. See Bingham’s article on this 
subject in December 1st GLEANINGS, page 
933. Our cellar, 12x20, 6% feet high, has 
only a six-inch vintilator, and we find it is 
not nearly large enough, and shall be com- 
pelled to enlarge it as the bees get uneasy. 

One objection to sections one-third longer 
is that they would be odd-sized; and, again, 
the proportion would be wrong. If it is 
better larger, it should be tall rather than 
long or wide. 

It would be an advantage to have free 
communication sidewise as well as through 
the separators or fences. Mr. Aspinwall, 
of Michigan, and H. H. Hyde and Louis 
Scholl, of Texas, have devised separators 
giving lateral communication. While there 
seems to be an advantage in having the 
sides open, it weakens the separators or 
fences to such an extent that they will not 
stand ordinary usage. } 





QUEENS WHOSE BEES ARE ALL STRAIGHT 
FIVE-BANDERS. 

I have this night had opportunity to look 
over Dec. 1st GLEANINGS, and it is with 
great surprise that I notice your statement 
on page 937, that you have never seen a 
queen that would produce all straight five- 
banded workers, and that the best average 
for one queen, perhaps, was 50 per cent, 
and as a rule 25 per cent of five-banded 
workers was all that could be expected. 

I am very much surprised at that state- 
ment. If you have never seen a queen that 
would produce straight five-banded work- 
ers, will you please come to Floresville on 
the first opportunity presented? We not 
only have one queen, but we have several 
straight ones, and one in particular, whose 
bees are not only all five-banded, but some 
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of them, when filled with honey, show a 
glimmering of the sixth. What I mean by 
five bands is five broad distinct yellow 
bands, thus making the bees yellow almost 
to the tips. We are not the only ones hav- 
ing straight five-banded queens. There 
are two or three others who have them, and 
from whom we got our first stock. We have 
found these goldens to be good workers, 
and a very good bee for climates that have 
a short season, or where there is only one 
short honey-flow. For localities like our 
present one, where we have long seasons 
and several honey-flows, we find that they 
are not as good as the three-banders, or 
what we really prefer—the Holy Lands or 
Cyprians. H. H. Hype. 
Floresville, Texas, Dec. 20. 


[The facts are as I have stated them. If 
you have queens that produce workers a// 
with five distinct yellow bands, then I stand 
corrected.—Eb. | 





UNFINISHED SECTIONS ; EXTRACTING, AND 
HOW. 

I see by GLEANINGS that some besides 
myself have been puzzled to know what is 
best to do with unfinished sections. Al- 
though in some localities little trouble is 
experienced, yet in places where the whit- 
est honey is stored in the fore part of the 
season, and dark honey in the latter part, 
it is not practical to put dark sealed honey 
in the supers when the bees are storing 


white honey, making a ‘‘ patchy-looking ’’ 


comb. It is the custom of some bee-keepers 
to feed the unfinished sections to weak colo- 
nies in the spring. This, I have found, has 
its disadvantages. The sections become 
soiled, and are not suitable for storing the 
best grades of white honey in, when we 
need the unfinished sections most to get the 
bees started to work in the supers; and we 
can not depend on the bees uncapping all of 
the cells unless they are badly in need of 
honey. By uncapping it this difficulty is 
largely overcome. 


@ 
a 


MACK’S EXTRACTING-FRAMES FOR UNFIN- 
ISHED SECTIONS. 

A better way to dispose of the honey in 
unfinished sections is to make two frames 
as thick as the section is wide, and wide 
enough to take in two sections, and leave % 
inch to spare, and long enough to take in 
four sections and leave % inch to spare. 
Fill the frames with sections, and put them 
in the extractor. Turn the extractor at 
half speed; reverse the frames, and give it 
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full speed. Reverse again at full speed, 
and you will have 16 sections in good con- 
dition for the bees to store white honey in, 
early in the spring, when it is hard to get 
bees to make comb, when it is cool, and 
there are comparatively few bees in the 
hive; and if the cut with the uncapping- 
knife is deep, there will be no show of yel- 
low cappings from the old combs. The 
work should be done while it is warm, and 
as soon as the honey-flow is over. If left 
until spring they will candy, and it doesn’t 
extract the candy. 

Probably the majority of bee-keepers 
who produce comb honey do not have ex- 
tractors ; but where one produces much 
comb honey an extractor is almost indis- 
pensable. J. M. Mack. 

Nellie, Cal. 


[Many bee-keepers use the old-fashioned 
eight-section wide frame for holding sec- 
tions while in the extractor. With the ex- 
ception that it has projections to hang in 
the hive rabbet it is essentially the same 
thing as what you describe. It is true that 
the only practical way to extract unfinish- 
ed sections is the one you use.—ED. | 


REPORT OF THE ONTARIO INSPECTOR OF 
APIARIES; THE FOLLY OF BUYING AND 
SELLING OLD COMBS. 

During 1901 I visited bee-yards in the 
counties of Bruce, Grey, Perth, Oxford, 
Waterloo, Wellington, Wentworth, Halton, 
Peel, York, Ontario, and Simcoe. I in- 
spected 77 apiaries, and found foul brood 
in 29 of them, and dead brood of other kinds 
in many others. 

Some bee-keepers secured the combs from 
others who had lost many colonies of bees, 
and, not knowing that these combs were 
diseased, brought them home and put them 
into use and spread the disease in their 
own apiaries. 

When foul-brood matter dries down it 
glues itself fast to the lower side and _ bot- 
tom of the cells, and there it will remain 
just as long as the comb lasts, and in old 
dark combs the stain-mark left in the cells 
from the disease is not noticed by those who 
never had any experience with foul brood. 
It is when the disease becomes widely 
spread that bee-keepers wake up to the fact 
that their colonies have foul brood. 

These mistakes which have so often end- 
ed in big losses from bringing diseased 
combs into apiaries should be a warning to 
bee-keepers not to deal much in old combs. 
No bee-keeper would bring a diseased 
comb into his apiary if he knew it contain- 
ed foul brood; and the men who dispose of 
such combs do not know that they are dis- 
eased when they deal them off. 

I received many letters from bee-keepers, 
asking me to visit their localities, and, 
while inspecting there, to stop with them. 
I was much pleased with the generous 
treatment I received from every person, and, 
in turn, I felt that I was in duty bound to 
help the people all I could in every possible 
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way besides getting their apiaries cured of 
foul brood, and I did so. 

I am also pleased to say that nearly all 
of the largest and best-paying apiaries in 
Ontario are among the very many that I 
got perfectly cured of the disease years 
ago. Won. McEvoy. 

Woodburn, Ont., Dec. 3, 1901. 


TWO COLONIES IN ONE HIVE. 


1. Do you think I can put two colonies of 
bees into one hive by placing perforated 
zinc between them, or do you think that the 
bees of one queen will kill the queen of the 
other bees? Have you ever united them in 
that way ? 

2. Do you think it would be best to put 
wire cloth between the two colonies? 

3. Please inform me how to sweeten comb 
honey that has soured. I had some un- 
sealed comb honey that soured. This is 
the first year that I have had that experi- 
ence with comb honey. 

L. H. LINDEMUTH. 

Lehmaster, Pa., Oct. 7. 


[1. I do not think it would be practicable 
or advisable. 

2. You can use wire cloth successfully; 
in fact, we sometimes use three or even four 
nuclei all in one hive, separated from each 
other by wire cloth, each having a laying 
queen. 

3. I do not know of any remedy, although 
extracted honey can be improved by boiling 
it.—Ep. | 


WHY THE BEES BALLED THE QUEEN. 

I was examining a hive of bees with or- 
dinary precaution, when I discovered that 
the bees had balled the queen and were 
stinging her to death. I removed the queen 
for a few hours, and upon returning her I 
found she received the same treatment as 
before. 
the hive of bees, and I do not understand 
why this case should occur. As I have 
never heard of or experienced the same be- 
fore, I have taken the liberty to write you 
in regard to the matter. 

Bion B. WHITNEY. 

Standish, Maine, Oct. 22. 


[It sometimes happens that bees will ball 
their own queen. I have sometimes thought 
that the opening of the hive, or some pecul- 
iar disturbance, irritates them to such an 
extent that they lay the cause of their dis- 
turbance on the poor queen, and thereupon 
proceed to wreak vengeance. Again, a vir- 
gin queen from some other hive may.get in, 
and this is the queen that is balled. Some- 
times the newcomer is accepted, and the old 
mother that has been doing duty faithfully 
for two years is ruthlessly balled, and stung 
to death. The regular accepted mothers 
that have been found balled have been left 
to their fate by the apiarist. Examination 
days afterward showed that she was all 
right, and doing her regular accustomed 
duty. This would seem to indicate that 


This queen was brought up with- 
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they had somehow ‘* settled their differ- 


ences.’’—Ep. |] 


CARBOLINEUM PAINT, AND WHERE TO GET 
1G 

Tell Dr. Miller he can get carbolineum 
avenarius close at home, in Milwaukee, at 
about 65 cents a gallon, or cheaper still in 
large lots. It can be mixed with red min- 
eral paint or the dry colors, rather; but if 
mixed with white lead it will ‘look as a 
coat of varnish would over outside white. 

Bard, Ark. H. ZEINER. 


BEE-KEEPING IN SPOKANE. 

Friend Root:—Herewith I would answer 
friend J. O. Haynes as to the possibilities 
for bees and honey at or near Spokane, 
Wash. I went from here to Washington 7 
years ago with 110 colonies of bees. I in- 
tended to locate at or near Spokane; but I 
could find no place where a bee could make 
a living, to say nothing about laying up 
any surplus all through the latter part of 
the season, as they can not irrigate, nor 
have they enough rain there to make flow- 
ers grow. The Yakima Valley is a better 
country for bees, but that is already occu- 
pied, and that country is full of alkali wa- 
ter, and is very hot in summer. But if our 
friend wants to come back here, I will sell 
him my little fruit and bee farm with plen- 
ty of soft water, and a healthy and cool 
climate—just the thing for friend Haynes. 

: J. P. BERG. 

Traverse City, Mich., Nov. 25. 





MORE PARTICULARS CONCERNING 
ROPEAN BASSWOOD. 

There are several distinct varieties— 7i/ia 
parvifolia, Ehrh., the small-leaf lind, also 
called the late lind. This is the plant for 
the bees. The tree attains an age of more 
than 1000 years, and a height of 60 to 70 feet. 
Near Neustadt, in Germany, is a lind 
which has a circumference of 32 feet, and 
was well known already in the year 1292. 
On account of their dense foliage and fast 
growth they are extensively planted on 
streets and roads. The wood is fine and 
soft, but strong; insects do not seem to like 
it, therefore it is much used in fine arts for 
carving, etc. The inner bark furnishes 
good bast for ropes and mats. It isa hardy 
tree, blooming in Germany in July till 
August. I think it would do well all over 
the United States. The flowers stand in 
clusters of five to seven, and therefore are 
easily distinguished from 7vlia grandifolia, 
which bears clusters of two to three flowers. 
The leaves of 7tlia parvifolia are naked on 
both sides, and on the under side gray- 
green. The flowers are much used for mak- 
ing a good tea for catarrh. When in bloom 
they are always covered with bees. 

Tilia grandifolia, Ehrh., the large-leaf 
lind, is at home principally in Hungary. 
Its leaves are on both sides green, but on 
the under side have short fuzz; bloom in 
June to July, and are considered to be two 


THE EU- 
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to three weeks earlier than the first-men- 
tioned variety. It is used as an ornamen- 
tal tree. 
Tilia platyphyllos is another variety, 
sometimes used for ornamental purposes. 
All varieties have one common flower- 


stem attached to the middle of a long leaf, 
similar to our American variety. 

I will try to get some seed of 7ilia parvi- 
folia, which alone should be planted as the 
best of the above varieties. 

Visalia, Cal., Nov. 24. O. LUHDORFF. 


ALFALFA FOR HONEY—A CAUTION. 
Last August I wrote, giving some sug- 
gestions about sowing alfalfa, and I also 
spoke of getting honey from it. Since then 
I have had several letters of inquiry about 
alfalfa, the amount of honey it yields, the 
price of land here, etc. Although alfalfa 
is one of the greatest if not ‘he very great- 
est honey-plant known, do not build too 
high hopes on it or migrate all of a sudden 
to an alfalfa region, simply for the reason 
that, in future, very little honey will be ob- 
tained from it. owing to the fact that, un- 
less it is left for a seed crop, it will be cut 
just as it commences to bloom. In my own 
alfalfa I notice the bees do not commence to 
work much on the flowers until the latter 
have been in bloom some time. According 
to tests made by our Kansas Agricultural 
College, the feeding value of the hay is 
much greater if cut when only a tenth of 
the plants are in bloom, and nearly all will 
be cut in this locality at about this time in 
future, and only those who raise it for seed 
can be depended on, and that would not be 
many. Land here is very high. Good val- 
ley land is worth $60 an acre, and some 
still higher, up to $100, according to locali- 
ty. M. F. TATMAN. 
Rossville, Kan., Dec. 25. 


[I have already referred to the tendency 
on the part of alfalfa-growers to cut their 
alfalfa before it is fairly in bloom. If this 
practice becomes prevalent (and there is 
grave possibility of it), localities that yield 
large quantities of honey from it will prove 
to be very poor if not utter failures.—Ep. | 


SCALE RECORD OF A COLONY. 


I wish to make a report now of one stand 
of my bees. In my last report they were in 
a starving condition. I was feeding. About 
July 10th I noticed they were gathering 
honey, and I stopped feeding. On the 20th 
I placed one hive, a two-story Graham, on 
the scales, and balanced them by adding 
weight at 100. lbs. My 50-lb. weight being 
lost, I had to make it up to 100 lbs. Since 
then I have secured another 50-lb. weight, 
and am weighing at actual weight now. 

July 20, 8 a. m., 100 lbs. 

July 20, 7 p. m., 10214 lbs. 

July 21, 5:44 a. m., 102% Ibs. 

I lost 4% 1b. by evaporation during the 
night, the dry weather being intense, not 
much water. 
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July 21, 7:42 a. m., 102 lbs. 

There were 4 oz. of bees flying out; colony 
not extra strong. 

July 21, 7:30 p. m., 106 lbs. 

July 22, 5:10 a. m., 105% Ibs. 

July 22, noon, 10634 Ibs. 

July 22, 4:23 p. m., 107 lbs. 

July 22, 7:20 p. m., 108 lbs. 

July 23, 5:25 a. m., 10734 lbs: 

July 23, 7:00 a. m., 107 Ibs. 

I extracted here 21 lbs.; removed extra 
weight. 

July 24, 1:45 p. m., 70 Ibs. 

July 24, 6:00 p. m., 70% Ibs. 

July 25, 7:30 a. im:, 70 lbs. 

July 25, noon, 71% Ibs. 

July 25, 8:35 p. m., 74 Ibs. 

July 26, 8:54 a. m., 72 Ibs. 

July 26, 7:38 p. m., 75 Ibs. 

July 27, 6:20 a. m., 73% Ibs. 

July 27, 1:30 p. m., 76 lbs. 

July 27, 7:20 p. m., 79 lbs. 

July 28, 7:40 a. m., 78 Ibs. 

July 28, noon, 80% lbs. 

July 28, 7:30 p. m., 83% lbs. 

July 29, 5:56 a. m., 82% Ibs 

July 29, noon, 84!4 lbs. 

July 29, 7:15 p. m., 88% Ibs. 

July 30, 6:00 a. m., 87 Ibs. 

July 30, 1:30 p. m., 89% lbs. 

July 31, 6:00 a. m., 91 lbs. 

July 31, 6:30 p. m., 91 Ibs. 

Aug. 5:30 a. m., 90 lbs. 

Aug. noon, 91% Ibs. 

Aug. 7 p. m., 94 Ibs. 

Aug. 5:30 a. m., 93 lbs. 

Aug. noon, 96 lbs. 

Aug. 7:30 p. m., 97 lbs. 

Aug. 6:00 a. m., 96 Ibs. 

Aug. 7:00 p. m., 961% lbs. 

Now, in the above you will see they lost 
from % Ib. at night to21bs. Rain inter- 
fered a little, and extracting stopped them a 
little. Aug. 2d I put on four sections be- 
tween upper and lower stories; and I sup» 
pose they consumed some in wax-working, 
as they lost weight. I will continue the ex- 
periment, and report further. 

Ladonia, Texas. A. 3. Cox, M. BD. 


Rain. 
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| These figures are quite interesting. Al- 
though there are no phenomenal yields per 
day, the consumption of stores at night is 
suggestive. It shows how much may be 
thrown out by evaporation, even on small 
yields per day, for I assume that the prin- 
cipal loss is the evaporation.—Ep. ] 


ANOTHER PROTEST AGAINST ‘THE SAWED-OFF 
HOFFMAN FRAME; THE V EDGE 
DEFENDED. 

I can indorse all that is said by Mr. H. 
H. Hyde, Nov. 1, in regard to the sawed-off 
staple-spaced Hoffman frame. Hives warp 
too badly here for that kind of arrange- 
ment. I have a strip % inch thick in most 
of my old hives, to keep the frames from 
dropping down below the rabbet, and they 
have full-length top-bars too; and, besides 
that, I want the ends of the top-bar to lift 
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the frames by. I have taken particular no- 
tice that I a/ways hold the frame by these 
projecting parts of the top-bars. The rest 
of the top-bar is generally covered more or 
less with bees. 

In regard to their popularity in this lo- 
cality, I can say that they are not in it at 
all. I have yet to find the first bee-keeper 
who likes them. The V edge on the end- 
bars is allright. I used some square edges, 
as suggested by Mr. Hyde, and found that 
propolis would accumulate on them and 
cause the spacing to get wider and wider 
each season until I could not get the follow- 
er-boards in. By using a little pressure 
the V will cut through the propolis when 
warm, so that the same spacing is main- 
tained. I have used frames with top-bars 
34g thick and 1,74 wide, with inverted comb- 
guide, for four years, and like them better 
than any other style. They do not sag, 
and are more profitable to me than thick 
top-bars. W. C. GATHRIGHT. 

Las Cruces, N. M. 

[As I have before stated, we and all the 
manufacturers are prepared to make top- 
bars of any length desired. In fact, we 
keep the long and the short top-bar on hand 
as standard stock. Let us have a free ex- 
pression of opinion. Don’t hold back your 
own individual feelings and experiences be- 
cause you do not happen to agree with the 
editor.—Enp. | 


THE SCENT OF BEES DURING SWARMING. 

I observe in GLEANINGS for Aug. 1, 1901, 
p. 639, a most interesting subject by F. W. 
L. Sladen, on the scent-organ of the bee. 
Isn’t it strange, without knowing any thing 
of the organ, that I discovered about the 
scent by accident? Ihad five swarms issue 
at intervals in one day, and the first three 
clustered on the same limb each time. This 
set me to thinking. I experimented on cer- 
tain lines for a time, and now I can say 
positively that I have found a way of stop- 
ping about 90 per cent of the swarms issu- 
ing in an apiary. As soon as I am surea 
colony is swarming I grab up three or four 
bees at the entrance of that hive, and, crush- 
ing them, rub them on a strip of black 
cloth. Hoisting this among the circling 
bees they soon settle on the cloth. To save 
stinging, grab up with cloth. I never 
knew any thing of the Zoubareff organ, but 
I can easily understand why the crushed 
bees and black cloth have a talismanic ef- 
fect. LESLIE ALEXANDER. 

Malvern, Jamaica, B. W. I. 


[It is well known that, where a swarm 
has once clustered, there is a great proba- 
bility that another one will lodge in the 
same place. There is no other cause for 
this than the scent left by the previous 
swarm under the full heat of the swarming 
impulse. Mashing a few bees on a cloth or 
some other object might have the effect of 
drawing the swarm. But better — far bet- 
ter—would it be to draw the cloth or branch, 
or whatever is used for clustering, right 
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through the bees after they have clustered, 
raking it back and forth slowly until the 
object itself has become thoroughly scent- 
ed.—Ep. } 


THE DOUBLE COVER NOT SATISFACTORY, 
AND WHY. 

I notice considerable is being said in 
GLEANINGS recently in reference to hive- 
covers, and I am somewhat surprised to 
learn that so many of your correspondents 
are in favor of the double cover, as in this 
locality I find them to be a nuisance, espe- 
cially by affording a good nesting-place 
for ants and other insects, making them 
very disagreeable to handle. I’d rather 
handle the little black bees than ants. I 
have ten or twelve hives with double covers 
in my apiary, that I bought about 15 years 
ago, and every spring I find them full of 
ants, while my single covers are never, or 
at least scarcely ever, troubled by them. 
Many old apiarists may say ants do not 
amount to much any way—that they do no 
harm in the hive, and, if they do, it is an 
easy matter to get rid of them. These fel- 
lows may be right; yet I find it very disa- 
greeable, when taking off covers, to have 
thousands of these little black ants swarm- 
ing all over me, and biting like little bull- 
dogs, as they often do when I move a dou- 
ble cover, obliging me to change my clothes 
and drown them out of the covers before I 
can continue my work. 

Swanton, Neb. 


[It is certainly true that ants are much 
worse in many parts of the West and South 
than here in the East; but, even if this be 
true, the two-thickness cover should give 
satisfaction if it be properly made. We 
make one style of double cover that we will 
guarantee to be ant and vermin proof, be- 
cause it is provided with side cleats to close 
up the side openings. I quite agree with 
our correspondent in saying that the ord?7- 
nary air-spaced cover would, for his locali- 
ty, be very unsatisfactory.—Ep. | 


L. O. WESTCOTT. 





A HANDY APIARY TOOL. 

Mr. Root:—I wish to add a handy tool 
for the apiary, to those illustrated in the 
August 1st number of GLEANINGS. It isa 
vineyard pruning-knife, with an edge put 
on the front end and the temper partly 
drawn so it won’t snap off in prying. To 
separate supers, place the point of the knife 
at the joint; tap the back with the palm of 
the hand, to force it in; then either pry 
down or lift up, and the slightest effort will 
separate any hive. To separate frames, 
insert the edge between the frames and 
then turn the handle sidewise, and apart 
they come, no matter how badly glued. To 
get out frames that are stuck, insert the 
end under the top-bar, pry backward and 
up, and the frame must come or break. To 
take off a cover, insert the end under the 
front strip, and then lift, and the least ef- 
fort brings the cover up. The back will 
drive a nail, the front edge will scrape off 
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propolis, or act as a screwdriver; it will 
also clean off the frames, split a board, 
or any other hatchet work, while the 
leverage is so strong that an ordinary nail- 
ed hive can be pried apart with it. Itisa 
veritable little crowbar. I would not keep 
bees without it. This is a home-made knife, 
the blade being forged from an old file, and 
tempered so that it will not break in pry- 
ing. 

I notice Rambler has trouble in getting 
his wax out of the cans. If he will set his 
can and wax in boiling water for a minute 
the wax will then slip out; or, if the can is 
too big for that, lay the can on the stove and 
turn it round and round till the wax is 
melted on all sides, and then chuck it, when 
the wax will slip out. 

Murphys, Cal. 


E. H. SCHAEFFLE. 


A SELF-SEALING TWINE FOR HIVES IN THE 
SPRING. 

Get some fuzzy cord and soak the same 
with some pasty compound, and sell the 
same for hive-sealing, and you will find a 
sale, I think. The cord must have a soft 
texture, and the compound must seal air- 
tight, but must not stick like glue. I would 
send a sample, but have not the necessary 
compound. Bees need air-tight quarters in 
early spring, and when they have to gather 
propolis it gets them into bad habits and 
loses time. A. D. WARNER. 

Warsaw, Va., Oct. 11. 

FOR WHEELBARROWS 

APIARY USE. 

In reading in GLEANINGS about wide tires 
on wheelbarrows, it occurred to me to make 
a wheel with a three-inch tire, and, instead 
of a heavy wood rim to fill it, why not make 
a steel shell, of the proper shape and width 
to fill the tire, and prevent the sand loading 
in? A shell could be made something like 
the rims that were used on bicycle-wheels 
for cushion tires. The shells could be very 
thin and light, if made of good material, 
and could be put on over a narrow wooden 
rim. It would increase the cost a trifle, 
but such a wheel would work well on sandy 
soils. Gro. E. WELLS. 

Roseland, N. C., Oct. 14. 


[Unless there should be a very great de- 
mand, such a tire would be very expensive. 
It would, as you say, be a good thing on 
some sandy soils.—Ep. ] 


A SUGGESTION FOR 


A STANDING JOKE. 


I have a stand standing on the stand 
where it was standing last year. I want 
to destroy this stand and put another stand 
in its stand, and yet the stand is good and 
would stand for years where it is standing 
were it not for the stock of the stand. 

Chicago, Il. J. T. HAMMERSMARK. 


[I commit you to the tender mercies of 


Dr. C. C. Miller. He may fire a Straw at 
you from his Straw-stack; so, beware of 
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the straw that broke the camel’s back. 
Ep. | 
SCREW EYES FOR FRAME-SPACERS. 

I am interested in the discussion of a sim- 
ple spacing-device for brood-frames. In- 
stead of the staple suggested on page 890 I 
would prefer a screw in the form of an eye 
(hook and eye). I think this has the ad- 
vantage of a staple. You can screw it in 
with your fingers, and you can regulate the 
spacing conveniently. W. S. SHEPHERD. 

Shaker Station, Conn., Nov. 28. 


[But you will find, if you try them, that 
a size having the right head to bring about 
the proper spacing would be so small it 
would be very frail. The staple has the 
advantage of two legs, while the eyes would 
have only one leg, and that a screw. 
There would be another disadvantage, in 
that it would be a very slow job to attach 
such spacers to frames.—EpD. | 





MOVING BEES IN WINTER. 

I have a few hives of bees I desire to 
move about 40 feet. When would be, in 
your judgment, the best time to do it, with 
the least loss of bees? W. H. Kerr. 

Crawfordsville, Ind., Dec. 5. 


[The best way for you to move your bees 
would be to put them in a cellar and keep 
them over winter. When you set them out 
next spring, set them in the new location, 
and all will gowell. If you leave them out- 
doors, and then attempt to move them, when 
the first warm day comes they will be like- 
ly to go back to their old location; while if 
they were confined several months to the 
cellar they would go back to their hives no 
matter where they would be.—Ep. | 


THE HIVE BECAUSE OF 
PAINT. 

Do any of the GLEANINGS family know 
any thing about ‘‘ powder paint,’’ or a wa- 
ter paint called ‘‘Acme,’’ ‘‘Crown,’’ etc. ? 
I painted two hives with it, and the bees 
left, though there was brood in the combs. 
The entrances were rather too large, though. 
This paint is ‘‘not designed for roofs or 
inside work,’’ as the advertisement states, 
so I thought it might be poisonous. 

Corona, Cal. W. S. RITCHIE. 


[I should doubt very much whether the 
paint had any thing to do with it. If you 
try iton other hives next summer, I think 
you will find the bees will stay in them 
just the same.—Eb. | 


BEES LEAVING 





DISAPPEARANCE OF QUEENS. 

Answering S. Longmir’s inquiry, page 
715, disappearance of queens, this is caused 
by a quick short flow and sudden cessation, 
bringing about exact superseding condi- 
tions. It always happens in bad years, 
or years with many interruptions in the 
honey-flow. J. E. CHAMBERS. 

Vigo, Texas. 
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If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peace- 
ably with all men.—ROMANS 12:18. 


When I started that new home in the 
woods I have talked so much about, I told 
you I resolved to have pleasant relations 
with all of my new neighbors if it was a 
possible thing. Then there was another 
big reason why I shou d set a good exam- 
ple before this people, in avoiding any thing 
that had the appearance of jangle or ill 
feeling. WhenI gave them a talk in the 
little church one Sunday evening I used for 
my text, ‘‘Love ye your enemies; do good 
to them that hate you.’’ I spoke about re- 
turning good for evil, and conquering even 
bad people by love. I had a pretty good 
houseful to talk to. Now, after that talk it 
would look very bad indeed for me to have 
difficulty or disagreement with any one in 
that vicinity. These good friends would be 
sure to tell me to practice what I preached 
on that Sunday evening. They would be 
sure to say, ‘‘Mr. Root, you have told how 
you triumphed over enemies and all other 
difficulties away down in Ohio, and we 
shall expect, of course, you will demon- 
strate the correctness of your teaching by 
the daily life you live here among us.’’ 

You see I had not only gone through the 
bars, but I had put them up behind me, as 
it were. Once when I was talking to a 
class of rough boys, and striving to show 
them the beauty of returning good for evil, 
and turning the other cheek when somebody 
strikes you, one youngster said at the close, 
‘*Mr. Root, do you mean to say that, if any- 
body hits you, you are not going to hit 
back?’’ I told him I should try hard not 
to hit back. He drew ina long breath, and 
his face expressed that he thought it was a 
pretty big undertaking, and added, in an 
undertone, ‘‘ Well, may be you would; but 
I should like mightily to see somebody try 
it on you.”’ 

I have often thought of this remark. Ido 
not know that I have had any downright 
blows to test my temper from that day to 
this; but I have had some pretty severe 
trials, or at least so they seemed to me. 

Now, I wish to tell you a little story; and 
‘may God give me grace to tell it without 
bias, and without letting selfishness creep 
in to make me screen myself and lay the 
blame on my neighbor more than it should 
be laid on him. As I undertake this task 
I know my weakness. Thousands of times 
I have tried to tell of some difficulty I had 
with somebody, and to tell it ingenuously—to 
tell it without screening myself, and with- 
out laying more blame on the other party 
than he deserved. I tell you, friends, this 
has been a hard thing todo. You have some 
complicated transaction with a neighbor. 
It is as natural as to breathe to tell people 
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who inquire about it, how good and fa/r and 
kind you have been in the whole matter, and 
how selfish and unjust and unfair your op- 
ponent has been. Without meaning to, you 
tell everybody what anexceedingly good man 
you are, and what a very bad man the 
‘‘other fellow’’ is. Selfishness keeps fol- 
lowing me up, coming close beside me—yes. 
even whispering over my shoulder, suggest- 
ing certain words and expressions that wi'l 
just about fill the bill. Just as soon as I 
begin to tell the story I find he (self) is 
right at hand, and before I know it he is 
getting in his work. I chase him off, and 
think he is clear out of the neighborhood; 
but just as soon as I become once more ab- 
sorbed in my topic he is there when I least 
suspected him. It makes me think of a dog 
that belonged to a bee-keeper whom I was 
visiting. He was not going to let me come 
in the gate; but after the family had called 
him away he kept slipping back noiseless- 
ly, and sniffing at me, smelling of my feet 
and clothing in a sort of snarling” suspi- 
cious way. The family remonstrated with 
him, but he seemed to think he knew what 
sort of a chap I was better than they did. 
(I have wondered sometimes if he was not 
right and they wrong.) He evidently did 
not like the sme// of me; although I have 
always fried to keep sweet and clean, es- 
pecially when I was visiting bee-keepers. 
They ordered him away several times. Fi- 
nally my good friend the bee-keeper -to!d 
me to give him a good kick and then he 
would go off and sfay away. Well, he hid 
annoyed me so much I could have kicked 
him with exceedingly good grace; in fact, 
I fairly ached to give him ‘‘one’’ under the 
chops. I just craved to hear him go how/- 
ing off with pain; but you know it would 
not look well for A. I. Root, after all his 
talk and teachings, to be seen kicking vi- 
ciously at a dog, even if the dog’s owner 
had advised so doing. So I put up with it 
and actually forgot all about the dog sever- 
al times, when all at once I became con- 
scious of something touching my clothing— 
first one spot and then another; and then 
the folks would say, ‘*Why, what does ail 
that dog? We never knew him to hang 
around one like that before, and to be so sus- 
picious. Usually, after he has satisfied 
himself that somebody he had not seen be- 
fore is all right, he goes and lies down, and 
behaves himself.’’ 

I declare, I do not know but I am almost 
‘*viving myself away’’ in telling this little 
incident; but it can not be helped. To-day, 
at least, I want to stand honestly before 
you all. May beI have some good traits. 
If so, I thank God for them; but there are 
lots of grievous imperfections, and may be 
your sympathy will help me to do better if 
Iown up. I am now going to try to tell 
youmy story; but the temptation all through 
will be so great to make it appear that I 
am a very fair and liberal sort of man I 
am afraid it will be biased in my favor in 
spite of any thing Icando. Satan, in the 
shape of self, will be hanging around me 
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all the way through (just like that dog); 
and even if I should stop my story to chase 
him clear off the farm, or even clear out of 
the county, I am afraid he will be back the 
next instant. And by the way, dear friends, 
it has occurred to me that the prince of 
darkness travels, especially when he is up 
to mischief, about as fast as the electric 
waves Marconi has invoked; and with this 
long preface I will begin my story. 

Last spring I was planning, as you may 
know, to have a summer outing in the Trav- 
erse region, and I was very anxious indeed 
to have a couple of acres of potatoes on that 
forty acres in the woods. I wrote to my 
young friend Orville to find somebody, if 
he could, who would plow the ground on 
that piece that had not been plowed for over 
twenty years. I told him, also, to get a 
man somewhere in the neighborhood to cut 
down the sprouts and grub out the roots so 
as to get the land in fair trim. But the 
teams and farmers were all so busy he said 
he did not know whether he could get any- 
body or not. Along toward July he wrote 
me he did not believe he could find anybody 
unless it was one man near by who might 
get around to doit. Another thing, I could 
not get away from home, and so, even if the 
ground was plowed, I should not be there 
to plant it. I wrote to Mr. Hilbert that if 
Orville should get the ground plowed, and 
if he had time and any potatoes left after 
his own planting, to get in some potatoes 
on my place if he could. If he could not 


do so handily, let it go and I would sow 
the piece toclover in August, as many farm- 
ers do in that region. 

Well, one beautiful morning along the lat- 
ter part of July I called at Mr. Hilbert’s, 
and one of the first questions was as to 
whether any plowing had been done. He 


said he really did not know. If it had been 
done he was too busy at home to do any 
thing with it. I then said if it was plowed 
I would put in clover; if not, I would try 
myself to have it done. Then I went away 
with a light heart through the well-known 
path down through the woods, wondering if 
I should see some plowing done over by that 
spring or not. To my great surprise, I 
found not only a plowed field of toward two 
acres, but a growing crop on it. Part of 
the field was planted to beans and the rest 
to potatoes. In much surprise I went over 
to the residence of Orville, whom I had em- 
ployed to look after my property. Now 
comes the part of my story that is going to 
test my ingenuousness. May God give me 
grace. Orville said the man who did the 
grubbing put in the beans and potatoes. 
We will call this man Mr. Brown, for con- 
venience. Orville said he told him he had 
better not do it without writing tome. Mr. 
Brown replied that, if he took time to write 
me, it would be entirely too late to get in 
beans or potatoes either. He further said 
that he understood from one of the Hilbert 
family I had written to Mr. Hilbert that I 
was too busy to get away, and that Mr. H., 
or anybody else might have the use of the 
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ground if they would plant it. You see it 
was comparatively new ground, and consid- 
erable labor would be needed to keep the 
crop in any kind of condition; and this 
first crop (at least so Mr. Brown thought) 
would break up the tough sod so as to fit 
and make it really better for the crop an- 
other year. 

Now, Mr. Brown’s statement was pretty 
near the truth, but it was not quite the 
truth. Very likely he so understood it. 
He did not see Mr. Hilbert himself, because 
Mr. H. was absent; but he did see Mr. 
Hilbert’s son. The latter had not seen the 
letter I wrote — he only knew I had written 
something; but young Hilbert did not know 
any thing about what I said about putting 
in clover in August. Well, I was rather 
glad to see a crop on the ground, even if it 
was not mine. I supposed that, of course, 
Mr. Brown expected to give me some sort of 
share for the use of the ground, for I had 
paid $8.25 for having it plowed. Now, I 
confess I felt a little surprised and some- 
what hurt when Mr. Brown said that he 
had not intended to give me any share, as 
no crop would have been on the ground if 
he had not taken hold of it. In fact, he 
said it would not even have been plowed if 
he had not volunteered to help the man by 
cutting the roots and small trees out. At 
this I said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Brown, you put in 
several days, as I understand it, in grub- 
bing and cutting out the roots, etc. Of 
course, you will allow this as rent for the 
use of the ground.’’ To my surprise, he 
declared that I would have to pay him some 
five or six dollars for this work, as I had 
agreed, besides giving him the use of the 
land. 

Now, do not be too hard on Mr. Brown. 
I think I could take his side of the case, 
and make it look pretty fair and reason- 
able. By the way, when I gave that little 
talk in the church Mr. Brown and his wife 
and children were all present. The ques- 
tion that confronted me was not what would 
be fair as men generally do business; nor 
was it what would be fair according to the 
opinion of the neighbors or those who knew 
of the transaction. The question that con- 
fronted me was what course I should pur- 
sue that would be most pleasing in the eyes 
of the great Father above. The old pa- 
triarch Abraham, in pleading with God, 
said, ‘‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right?’’ I like to think of this, and I 
like to think that the same great Judge who 
can not err is watching ws with loving kind- 
ness. Shall not we in like manner do right 
in his sight? On page 650 of GLEANINGS 
for August 1, last year, I alluded to this 
transaction. I spoke about kneeling on the 
summit of that big hill as the morning sun 
was just shedding its beams over all that 
part of the earth. I told you of praying 
for this brother, and that in a few minutes 
more the matter was pleasantly settled. I 
will tell you now how it was arranged. I 
went down to Mr. Brown’s and told him 
that the matter of his crops on my land was 
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left unsettled the day before, and that I 
should like to take it up again. He said, 
‘* All right.”’ 

‘*Mr. Brown, when you decided to plant 
the beans and potatoes on my ground, with- 
out my knowledge or permission, you must 
admit that you ‘took your chances ’—at least 
to some extent—as to whether I would be 
pleased or displeased with what you did.”’ 

‘*Yes, Mr. Root, I did, as you say, ‘take 
my chances.’ ’’ 

‘*Well, I am sorry to feel obliged to say 
that I am not pleased, especially as I had 
planned putting in clover, and now your 
crop is in the way.’’ 

He replied I was right, and that he had 
not been told any thing about my plans for 
clover. Of course, he would have to stand 
to whatever arrangements I made. I then 
told him that, if he would give his bill for 
the work of helping the man plow the 
ground, as rent, we would call it all set- 
tled. He said that was all right, and he 
worked for me quite a little during the sum- 
mer, and our dealing was all quite satis- 
factory, for he was a very skillful man, and 
in many things a very efficient helper. 
The neighbors got hold of the matter, how- 
ever, and several times I was questioned 
about it. Twoor three times I spoke well 
of Mr. Brown, and said the whole transac- 
tion was fixed up satisfactorily to both of 
us. Now, I should have stuck right to this, 
and should not have listened to anybody 
who wanted to take my side in the matter, 
and to prejudice me against Mr. Brown. 
That is one of my weak points, and I am 
afraid it is a weakness of all the world. 
When you have had trouble with a neigh- 
bor, and it has been fixed up, even if only 
fairly satisfactory to both sides, for good- 
ness sake, Jet it drop. Do not rake it up 
again. Do not let anybody, by expressions 
of sympathy, induce you to go over the 
ground any more and tell you how you did 
and how he did.* ‘ 

Let me add that, when the subject was 
dropped, I remarked, on leaving, ‘*‘ Now, 
Mr. Brown, as I shall give up putting in 
clover, I think I will try to get in some rye 
after you get off your potatoes and beans, 
and I hope you will get them out of my way 
just as soon as the crop is ready to harvest, 
or as soon as it is injured by frost.’’ 

If I mistake not he said he would do so, 
of course. During the last of October I 
plowed up the land adjoining, sowed my 
rye, and when a killing frost came I urged 
him to get off his stuff so I could finish my 
fall work and go back to Ohio. Just at 
this time a vessel came up to the dock for a 





* Our pastor recently gave us a sermon on the text, 
‘‘ Love ye your enemies,’’etc. At the close he alluded 
to the 17th verse of the 18th chapter of Matthew, 
where we are told that, if one will not listen to the 
church (or to arbitration), we are to give him upasa 
heathen. He said whenever we do meet a case as bad 
as that we should be very careful to drop the matter 
then and there for ever. Do not goaround telling it 
to the neighbors; donot mention it any more, even be- 
fore the family, and I think this advice is very much 
needed everywhere. ‘' Least said soonest mended”’ 
is a grand maxim. 
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load of lumber. He is an expert in this 
line of work, and gets 40 cts. an hour for 
it, while I paid him only 15 cts. an hour 
for farm work. But I had engaged a man 
to plow up the two acres and put in rye 
when the ground was ready. I did not ex- 
pect him to drop his 40-cents-per-hour job, 
but I went down to the dock and asked him 
if he would permit my men to dig his pota- 
toes and pull his beans if we would do it at 
a very low price. He objected, for the rea- 
son that, when he was through loading the 
boat, he would have comparatively nothing 
to do. Meanwhile his good wife, however, 
with the help of the children, pulled the 
greater part of the beans, so my man got 
in with his plow on his $8.00 job. When he 
was ready, however, to get on the potato 
ground, Mr. Brown was thrashing the 
beans, and did not want to stop. My plow- 
man lived several miles away; and if he 
did the job for $8.00 he wanted to finish it 
right up while he was there with his tools. 
I went down to see Mr. Brown while he was 
thrashing the beans, and explained the cir- 
cumstances. Said I, ‘‘Mr. Brown, if you 
would let your beans go for the present, and 
get those potatoes out of the way at once, it 
would save your neighbor, who is plowing, 
quite a little annoyance, and also quite a 
little money, unless I pay him for going 
home and coming back.’’ 

He replied that the neighbor in question 
had not been in the habit of doing hima 
kind act when he could as well as not, and 
therefore he would not trouble himself. } 

‘*‘Mr. Brown, do you not believe in the 
good book which says, ‘Love ye your ene- 
mies, and do good to those that hate you?’ 
Don’t you think it pays to return good for 
evil among your neighbors?”’ 

‘*Why, Mr. Root, I used to believe in that 
sort of doctrine, and I have followed it up 
all my life so far; but it has just made me 
a poor man, as you see, and I think now I 
will give it up and try the other way.’’ 

I had to laugh at this, because I could 
not beliéve he was inearnest. Said I, ‘‘Mr. 
Brown, I éoo have tried both ways; but ren- 
dering good for evil has not made me poor 
by any means, and I am sure it will not 
make you poor if it is followed out consis- 
tently.”’ 

I had to give itup. I waited his pleasure 
in digging the potatoes. Some of the neigh- 
bors advised me to go on with the plowing, 
and turn the potatoes under, when they 
were worth 75 cts. a bushel. Of course, I 
could not consider such a plan for an in- 
stant. Wasting his potatoes, or making it 
ever so much more work to get them, would 
have wronged his wife and children; be- 
sides, it would have made troubles and 
jangles in the neighborhood for a long time. 
Our families had been on very friendly 
terms. Mrs. Brown, only a few days be- 
fore, sent us a large basket of the nicest 
tomatoes IthinkIever saw. The children 
to and from school pass very near our house, 
and often brought our mail. What a fool- 
ish thing it would be to make bad feelings 
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all around, and do a wrong toinnocent par- 
ties, just for the sake of saving a few dol- 
lars and getting a crop of ryeina few days 
earlier! Mr. Brown very soon got at his 
potatoes; and when he did, they came out 
in a hurry.* I had a boy working for me 
at much less pay than I gave Mr. Brown. 
He said if I would let the boy help him get 
the potatoes out he would give me a day’s 
work of his own in exchange for the boy, 
even up; and the matter ended pleasantly, 
I think—oh how much more pleasantly than 
if I had asserted my rights and practiced 
something I did not preach or teach on Sun- 
day! Nodoubt Mr. Brown could mention 
some things I did that were not very kind 
and not very wise; but I think he feels 
friendly enough toward me now so he will 
not feel hurt, even if he should see this in 
print; and I hope he will realize, with all 
the rest of you, that I have told this little 
story only because it shows how easily 
neighbors may quarrel if even one of them 
harbors a disposition to return evil for evil; 
and it shows, also (at least I hope it does) 
how easy it is to get along pleasantly where 
even one of the two parties concerned (you 
know it takes /wo to make a quarrel) really 
helieves in that beautiful text that says, 
‘Love ye your enemies, and do good to 
those that hate you.’’ Conquering by kind- 
ness instead of by force and hard words or 
blows, is one of the very foundation stones 
of the gospel of Christ Jesus which he came 
to proclaim here on earth to a sinful world. 








AND OTHER 
LAWS OF OUR 


LYNCHING, ASSASSINATION, 
ACTS DISREGARDING THE 
LAND. 

Iam sorry GLEANINGS could not say one word con- 
cerning the assassination of the President of the Unit- 
ed States J G. Brown. 

Greentown, Ind, Jan. 1, 1902. 

My good friend, it was not because I did 
not have any thing to say that I was silent, 
but somewhat, perhaps, because there has 
been so much said about it in every period- 
ical one picks up. Perhaps I am rather 
late about it, but there is one thing that 
ought to be said, and yet I have not found 
very much said about it. When the lynch- 
ing business got to be so bad, and especial- 
ly when people, not only in the South but 
in the North, East, and West, seemed to 
think it was /he thing to take the law into 
their own hands, and even put a man to 
death where a lot of people thought he 
ought to die without judge or jury—ever 
since these things have been getting to be 
so common, and especially as many good 
people seemed to think there was nothing 
so very wrong about it, I have had a feeling 
$ *By the way, friends, the next time you have trouble 
with a neighbor, instead of dw elling on unpleasant 
memories of times past, just set about hunting up the 
good things, or the favors that he and his family have 
shown you. Hold up the good traits, the pleasant 
transactions. and push the others out of sight. Keep 
self and selfish interests away off. Chase them away 
as I did that dog—oh, no! I did not chase him, after 
all; I only wanted to, but feared it would not look dig- 
nified. 
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that, sooner or later, we should reap what 
we have been sowing. As soon as I heard 
of the President’s assassination, I said at 
once that was the outcome of the lynching 
business and other growing tendencies to- 
ward anarchism. It rejoices my heart to 
see how universally anarchy and every ten- 
dency toward it is being condemned, and I 
hope the people of our land will catch on to 
the fact right speedily, that lynching 7s an- 
archy and nothing else. It is condemning 
a man and putting him to death without 
trial; and oftentimes the hanging or burn- 
ing at the stake is done by some wretch or 
set of wretches who are but little better at 
heart than the man they are putting to 
death. Let us uphold the laws, and set a 
good example by obeying them. Ifthe laws 
are bad or slow, go about it in a loyal and 
orderly way to right the wrong. But let 
us not do any thing contrary to law, nor in 
any way zgnore and trample under foot our 
laws. 








THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 


CULTURE. 
Is it the wish of the people that this De- 
partment shall push the tobacco industry ? 


F tend Root :—I inclose youa slip that is going the 
round of the papers, which no doubt you have seen, 
and I am certain will interest you as it does me. 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 27.—Secretary Wilson announced to- 
day that experts of the Agricultural Department will huni 
all over the United States and its new possessions for condi- 
tions favorable to the cultivation of the filler tobacco, such 
as is now rised in Cuba, so that, if possible, all the filler to- 
bacco used in this country eventually may be raised within 
the boundaries of the United States. 

“ The United States,” he said, “ is now paying $8,000,900 for 
wrapper tobacco. We have succeeded in finding in this 
country the conditions under which all the wrapper tobacco 
we need can be raised here, and experts of the D Department 
of Agriculture for the first time are seeking soils adaptable 
tothe cultivation of the fine filler product. We have parts 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Texas selected for the investi- 
gation-~ of our experts, and land for similar purposes wil] be 
selected in al] our new island possessions, with a view to as- 
certaining how and under what conditions the filler prod- 
uct can be built up here.” 

I think sometimes that, if the W C. T. U. and other 
kindred temperance organizations would drop some 
parts of their work. and in its place work against to- 
bacco, they would do far more real good. 

The tobacco habit is gaining faster than the liquor 
habit, and is, I think, the cause of more suffering in 
the aggregate. Then it isthe great stepping stone to 
intemperance. For our young boys tobacco is first, 
the saloon next. Only yesterday, on a ride into the 
country, we met three boys, schoolbooks in hand, one 
with a pipe and one with a cigarette in his mouth, and 
scarcely twelve years old, and this is common. 

Everywhere we come into the tobacco atmosphere. 
No pers n can avoid it fora single hour unless he 
sta:sin hisown home. Invalids or delicately organ- 
ized women are often made almost or absolutely sick 
by a tluisance they can not avoid, while it is very sel- 
dom that any one is annoyed by intoxicating drink or 
intoxicated persons 

Some may say the tobacco user does not come home 
and abuse his wife and family, even to blows. But 
think fora moment of a delicately organized woman, 
always in her own home, surrounded by and breath- 
ing a tobacco atmosphere, brought there and main- 
tained by a devoted husband soaked through and 
through with tobacco, doomed to a slow and almost 
certain death, and scarcely any one laying it to the 
real cause. 

Occasionally. by some mysterious act of Providence 
(?) the busband may happen to go first. Then, to the 
surprise of every one, the bereaved wife’s health im- 
mediately commences to improve. This is no over- 
drawn or singular case, but is happening all around 
us —but the wife generally dies first. 

Then the undermining of the health of our youth 
is, I think, far greater than all the damage done by 
liquor alone unaided by tobacco. 
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Did you ever think how even the women who think 
intemperance such a curse could almost alone, if real- 
ly in earnest, stamp out both intoxicating drink and 
tobacco? Simply refuse to have any thing whatever 
to da with the user of either; but it must be absolute, 
always, and unrelenting. They will not do it, even as 
individuals. Are they really in earnest? Actions 
count; words, but little. 

For the best way, if we could only find it, Iam 
Sincerely yours, 


Conneaut, O , Nov. 2 D. CUMMINS. 


No information is given as to what paper 
the clipping referred to, given in small 
type, came from. It is indeed a sad state 
of affairs to contemplate. The educators 
of our nation, teaching in all our schools 
and colleges the effects of tobacco on the 
human system, and at least to some extent 
warning our boys against the habit, and 
right while this is going on the Secretary 
of the Agricultural Department of Washing- 
ton is using government money to push this 
industry, not only throughout the United 
States but even into our new possessions, 
the islands of the sea! The trouble can be 
met; and, through the grace of God, it must 
be met. We can not put the whole burden 
on the shoulders of our women, even if they 
are not as a rule tobacco-users. But every 
man who loves righteousness, temperance, 
and purity, and who hates iniquity, must 
enter his protest, and that right vigorously, 
and then the reform. will come, and we 
have God’s promise that we sha// reap in 
due time if we faint not. 








MAKING GOOD MEN AND WOMEN; THE 
CHEAPEST WAY TO DO IT. 
The following gem from the Promoter, of 
Grand Junction, Col., for January, comes 
in nicely with the notice I gave in our last 


issue of Miss Remington’s work among the, 


children: 


The costliest way of making good men and women 
is that which looks toward reforming them after they 
have started out on the wrong track. And it is so un- 
certain too. The time to start a tree growing straight 
and true is before it has begun to go wrong. 
















150 Kinds for i6c., 


It is a fact that Salzer’s vegetable and flower , 
seeds are found in more gardens . 
and on more farms than any other 





















in America. There is reason for this. “gag] 
We own and operate over 5000 acresfor “JA 
the production of our choice seeds. In VA © 
order to induce you totry them Ag 
we make the following unprec- PAE 
edented offer: ¢ 


For 16 Cents Postpaid 


20 kinds of rarest luscious radishes, 

12 magnificent earliest melons. 

16 so-ts glorious tomatoes, 

23 peerless lettuce varieties, 

12 splendid beet sorts, 

65 gorgeously beautiful flower seeds, 
in all 150 kinds positively furnishing 
bushels of charming flowers and 
lots and lots of choice vegetables, 
together with our great cataloguegy 
telling all about Teosinte and Pea 4 
Oat and Bromus and §Speltz, onion 
seed at 60c.2 pound, éetc,, all only 
for 16e.instamps. Write to-day. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
La Crusse, Wis. 
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January 1 we commence making ex- 
tensive improvements in our factory 
and warehouse. The following regular 
No. 2 sections are on hand, and we de- 
sire to sell them before beginning the” 
improvements, as they will be is{the 
way. In order to sell them qui ity) we 
make the low price of $1.50 p¢@1000 in 
any quantity. f ’ 

420M 44x44x1% inches. 

28M 44 x4Y/x2 inches 

31M 44% x44xl}§ inches © | 

35M 44% x44x7-to-the-foot: an \s 
44x44%x1¥% inches. WwW 
414¢x4%x7-to-the-foot. . 
4144x4144x7-to-the-foot. Vie 
356x5x1¥%4, no-beeway. SS 
4x5x1%, no-beeway. 
44 x4Y4xl¥% no-beeway. 


$1.50 








Page & Lyon M’f’g Co., : 
New London, Wis. = 
AAMAAAAANAMAAAAAMARAAAAARAAAAAARBAAAAARAABARABARLSS 


BERMUDA 


With cable communication and equable win- 
ter temperature of 70 degrees, is reached in 
48 hours from New York by the elegant 
steamers of the Quebec Steamship Compa- 
ny, Sailing every ten days up to January, 
and then every five days. The situation of 
these islands—south of the Gulf Stream— 
renders 


FROST UNKNOWN, 


and the porous coral formation prevents ma- 
laria. The Quebec Steamship Company 
also despatches highest class passenger 
steamers every ten days for ST. THOMAS, 
SANTA CRUZ, ST. KITTS, ANTIGUA, 
GUADALOUPE, DOMINICA, MARTIN- 
IQUE, ST. LUCIA, BARBADOS, DEM- 
ERARA, and the principal WEST INDIA 
ISLANDS, affording a charming tropical 
trip at a cost of about $4 a day. For de- 
scriptive pamphlets, dates of sailing and 
passages, apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, New York. 
ARTHUR AHERN, Sec., Quebec, Canada. 
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Revised Price List of Garden Seeds for Jan. 15, 1902. 


For ten papers ordered at one time, 40 cents; 100 papers, $3 50. Of course, scarce and high priced seed will 


Das NOTICE that any or all seeds mentioned below are sold in five-cent packages, postpaid, by mail. 


necessitate making a very small amount of seed in a package; but by far the greater part of them contain 


a full half ounce of good fresh seeds. 


seedsmen you will notice the liberal amounts we furnish for only i cts. 


By comparing these packages with those you get of any of the 


It is true, we do not give presents 


or cash prizes; but we believe the most intelligent people of the present day would prefer to have their money’s 


worth of what they ordered rather than compete for a prize. 


The five-cent packages are sent postpaid ; but the 


price of all other seeds does not include postage; therefore, when you order seed by the ounce or pound, allow 


postage thus: 9 cts. per Ib.; cts. per % 1b., orl et 


have 8 cts. per pint or 15 cts. per quart; for corn, ad 
the above rates. 
specified. 
ASPARAGUS. 
Asparagus, Palmetty. Oz. 5c; Ib. 40c. 
BUSH BEANS. 


Burpee’s Bush Lima. Pt. 15c; qt.30c; % pk. $1.00; 
Henderson’s Bush Lima. Pt. 8c; gt. 15c; pk. $1.00; 

bushel, $3 50. 

Wood’s Improved Bush Lima. Pt. 20c; qt. 35c; pk. 
$2.00. An improvemedt on Henderson’s, and larger. 
Davis Wax Bean. Pt., 8c; qt., 15c; 4 qts., 55c; pk. 

$1.00: bushel, $3 75. 

Dwarf German Wax, black seeded. % pt. 8c: pt. 12c; 
qt. 20c. Perhaps the best wax bean, and very early. 

Prize-winner Extra Early Shell Bean. % pt. 8c; pt. 
12c; qt. 20c: % pk. 65c: peck. $1.25. 

This is not only the earliest shell bean we have ever come 
across, but it is a tremendous yielder, and the best Sgr a. 4 of 
ary white bean we know of It isso ex eedingly early that in 
the season of 1900 we grew two crops on the same ground and 
the second crop was from beans that ripened from the first 


crop. 
be 1 Kidney, Large. Pt. 8c; qt. 15c; pk. $1.00; bu., 


Red Kidney Beans. Same prices as white. 
York State Marrow. The standard field bean. Qt. 
10c; pk. 75c; bushel, $2.75. 
Banner Field Beans. Qt. 10c; pk. 70c; bushel, $2.75. 
POLE BEANS. 
Extra-Early Lima Beans, % pt. 8c; qt. 25c; pk. $1.75. 
King of the GardenLima. ¥% pt. 8c; qt. 25c; pk. $1.75. 
All of our beans will be furnished in 5-cent packages; 
but where they are to go by mail, postpaid, yf course the 
above packages will have to be quite small. If wanted by 
mail, add 8c per pt. or 15¢ per gt. for postage. 
BEETS. 
Eclipse. Oz. 5c; 1b. 30c; 5 ibs. $1.25. 
eng Red Mangel 02z. 5c; Ib. 20c; 5 lbs. 90c; 10 Ibs. 
$1.60; 20 lbs. or more, 15c per Ib. 
Golden Tankerd Mangel. Oz. 5c; Ib. 20c; 5 lbs. 90c; 
10 Ibs. $1.60; 20 Ibs. or over, 15c per Ib. 
STANDARD SUGAR BEETS. 
Lane’s Imperial Sugar. Oz. 5c; 1b. 20c; 5 Ibs. 75c; 10 
lbs. or more, 12c per Ib. 
French White Sugar Red-top. 
CABBAGE. 


os. Very Early Jersey Wakefield. Oz. 2c; Ib. 


Henderson’s Early Summer. Oz. 10c; Ib. $1.25. 
Fottler’s Brunswick. Oz. 10c; 1b. $1.25. 
Burpee’s Sure-hcad. Oz. 10c; Ib. $1.25. 
Excelsior Fiat Dutch. Oz. 10c; Ib. $1.25. 
Perfection Drumhead Savoy. Oz. 10c: 1b. $1.25. 
Large Red Drumhead. Oz. 10c; 1b. $1.25. 


CARROTS. 


Early French Forcing. Oz. 5c; Ib. 40c. 
=a Danvers, Half Long. Oz. 5c; Ib. 35c; 5 lbs. 


CAULIFLOWER. 
March’s Improved Early Snowball. (Mattituck Er- 
furt.) %0z. 30c; XY oz. ie; oz. $1.75. 


CELERY. 
Henderson’s White Plume. Oz. 10c; Ib. $1.00. 
Golden Self-blanching Celery. Oz. 15c; Ib. $1.75. 
New Rose. Oz. 10c; ib. 75c. 
Giant Paschal. Oz. 10c; 1b. 75c. 
Dwarf Golden Heart. Oz. 10c: Ib. $1.00. 


CORN (for table use). 


Corn we sell at 5c per half-pint package; but at this 
price purchasers must pay postage, which 1s 3¢ for each 
half-pint. [f wanted in larger quantities the | oma (where 
no price 1s given) will be, pt. 7c; gt. 10c; pk. 65c; bu. $2.25. 
Kendel’s Early Giant Sweet Corn. 

Ford’s Early Sweet. 


Same price as Lane. 


Late Mammoth Sugar. 


T OZ. 
12 cts. per quart for postage. 
One-fourth ounce, pound, or peck will be sold at ounce, pound, or peck rates unless otherwise 





Peas and beans by the pint and quart must also 
Postage to Canada is double 


Country Gentleman, or Improved Shoepeg. 
Rice Pop Corn. Extra fine. 
Sweet Corn for fodder. Pk. 40c; bu. $1.50. 


CORN SALAD. 


CRESS. 
Extra Curled, or Pepper Grass. Oz. 5c; lb. 40c. 
Water Cress, true. Oz. 25; Ib. $2.50. 
CUCUSIBER. 
Early Frame. 07. 5c; Ib. 35c. 
ee Early White Spine, or Arlington. Oz. 5c; 


Green Prolific, or Beston Pickle. Oz. 5c; Ib. 35c. 


LETTUCE. 
Grand Rapids Lettuce. Oz. 5c; Ib. 50c; 5 lbs. $2.00. 
Big Boston ( White-seeded Tennis-ball). Oz, 5c; 1b.50c. 
Henderson’s New York. Oz. 5c; Ib. 50c. 


MELONS, MUSK. 
Casaba, or Persian Muskmelon. Oz. 5c; Ib. 35c. 
Banana. Oz. dc; Ib. 3dc. 
Extra Early Citron. Oz. 5c; lb. 35c. 
Emerald Gem. Oz. 5c; Ib. 35c. 
Miller’s Cream, or Osage. Oz. 5c; Ib. 35c. 
Paul Rose Muskmeton. Oz, 8c; 1 1b., 60c. New; fine. 
Rocky Ford Canteloupe Muskmelon. The same that 
so many people enjoyed at the Omaha exposition. 
oz. 5c; 1 1b. 3c. 
MELONS, WATER. 
Phinney’s Early. Oz. 5c; 1b. 30c. 
Landreth’s Boss. Oz. 5c: Ib. 30c. 
Sweetheart. Oz. 5c; lb. 30c. 


ONIONS. 

A leaflet on ‘‘ Growing Onions to Bunch up” will be 

matled on application. 
Yellow Globe Danvers. Oz. 8c; lb. 75c:; 5 Ibs. $8.25. 
Large Red Wethersfield. Oz. 8c; 1b. 75c; 5 lbs. $3.25. 
Prizetaker. Oz. 15c; Ib $1.25. 
White Victoria. Oz. 20c; Ib. $2.50. 
——S (Extra Early) Pearl. Oz. 25c; 3% Ib. $1.75; 


Extra Early Red. Oz. 8c; Y% 1b. 30c; Ib. $1.00. 

Bermuda (true Teneriffe) Oz. 25c; Ib. $2 00. 

Giant Gibraltar Onion. Oz. 20c; Ib. $2.50; new and 
fine; still larger than Prizetaker. 


ONION-SETS. 
By mail, 1o cents per quart extra. 

Winter or Egyptian. Qt. 10c; pk. 502; bu. $1.50. 
Top or Acorn. Qt. 20c; pk. $1.00; bu. $8.50. 

PARSNIP. 
Improved Guernsey. Oz. 5c; 1b. 25c; 10 Ibs. $2.00. 

PARSLEY. 
Fine Curled or Double. Oz. 5c; 1b. 35c. 


PEAS. 

Peas of al] kinds are very scarce. If you think our prices 
high, look over your seed catalogs and see what some of the 
rest are charging for them. 

Alaska. 4, pr 7c; qt. 20c; pk. $1.35; bu. $5.00. 
American Wonder. Qt. 25c; pk $1.60; bu. $6.00. 
Premium Gem. % pt. 8c: pk. $1 35; bu. $5.00. 
Stratagem. % pt 8c: qt. 20c: pk. $1.25; bu. $4.50. 

a of England. Pt. 10c; qt. 2Uc; pk. $1.25; bu. 


$4.50. 
Canadian Field. Pk. 40c; bu. $1.25. 
Peas by mail will be at same rate as beans for postage. 
PEPPERS. 
Sweet Spanish. ¥% oz. 8c: oz. 20c. 
Bullinose. 4% oz. 5c; oz. 12c. 
Cdyenne. ¥% oz. 8c; oz. ldc. 
PUFPKIN 
Oz. 5c; Ib. 35c. Specially for pies. 
Oz. 5c; Ib. 15c. " ” 


Oz. 5c; Ib. 40c. 


Earl 
Piel 


Sugar. 
Pumpkin. 
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KMUBARB. 
Myatt’s Victoria. Oz. 10c; 1b. $1.00. 
RADISHES. 


Barly Scarlet Globe. 
Wood’s Early Frame. 
beckert’s Chartier. Oz. 5c; 1b. 40c. 
Chinese Rose Winter. Oz. 5c: Ib. 40c. 
SALSIFY, OR OYSTER PLANT. 
New Mammoth. Oz. 10c; 1b. $1.00. 
SPINACH. 
Bloomsdale Extra Curled. Oz. dc; lb. 20c; 5 Ibs. 75c. 
SQUASH. 
Giant Summer Crookneck. Oz. 5c; Ib. 40c. 
Hubbard. Oz. dc: Ib. 50c; 5 Ibs. $2.25; 10 Ibs. $4.00 
TOMATO. 
Pkt. 5c; oz. lic; 1b. $2.00. 
¥ oz. 8c; oz. 15c; 1b. $1.50. 


Oz. 5c; Ih. 4e. 
Oz. 5c; lb. 40c. 


Goiden Queen. 
ignotum Tomato. 
Livingston’s Beauty. Oz. 12c; Ib. $1.75. 
Earliest-in-the-world Tomato. '% oz. 10c: Y% oz. l5c: 

% oz. 28c; 02. We. 
Fordhook First. Oz. 20c; Ib $275. 
Dwarf Champion. Oz. 10c; 1b. $1.25. 
Buckeye State. Oz. lic; Ib. $1.75. 
Livingston’s New Stone Tomato. Oz. 10c; Ib. $1.25. 
Trophy Tomato. Oz. 10c; lb. $1.00 

Oz. 20c; Ib. $2.50 

TURNIP. 


Pear shaped Tomatoes. 

Yellow Aberdeen. Oz dc; Ib. 25c. 

White Egg. O2z. 5c; Ib. 30c. 

Br. adstone. Oz. 5c; Ih. 30c. 

Pur ple-top White-globe. Oz. 5c: Ib. 30c; 5 Ibs. $1.25 
SEED POTATOES FOR SPRING OF 1902.. 

Prices on seed potatoes for planting in 1902 will be 
as follows: % peck, 25 cts.; peck, 40 cts.: 4% bushel, 75 
cts.; bushel, $1.40; barrel, $4.00 Smali seconds, half 
the above prices. I have been watching quotations 
for several months, and noreliable seedsman has made 
any better prices. We will shipthem (when they go 
south (where wanted) before Apr. 1, 1902), at the above 
figures ; or we will keep them safely for you till next 
spring in our specially arrange’ potato-cellar. We 
can furnish, at the above prices, White Bliss Triumph, 
Eiilv Ohio, Bovee, Sir “Walter Raleigh, New Russet, 
and Craig. As our supply of many is limited, you had 
better order at once if you want them. Seed potatoes, 
especially the earlies and extra earlies, are likely to be 
away up before another spring. Our seconds will 
probably all be gone very soon at the above low fig- 
ures Thes* seconds are not all small.potatoes. In 
sorting we have put badly shaped and scabby potatoes 
into tne seconds. Some of these latter are of very 
good size. and will be cheaper for table use at the 
price (*2.00 per barrel), than any thing else you can 
probably get in the market. Of course, it is a little 
more work to prepare them for the table: and a part 
of tliem will be rather small for table use; but at the 
above price you are to take them as they come—a// po- 
tatoes not strictly fit for A No. 1.* 

OTHER POTATOES IN SMALL QUANTITIES. 

We can furnish the following kinds in small quanti- 
ties, say not to exceed a peck or half a bushel: Early 
Trumbull, New Queen, Lee’s Favorite, Freeman, State 
of Maine, Maule’s Commercial, Carman No. 3, White 
Mainmoth, Early Michigan, 

Any of the above potatoes will be furnished in very 
cosall quantiles at 5 cts. per lb., or by mail at 15 cents 
per Ib.. or 3 lbs. for 40 cts. Potatoes for premiums can 
be sent by mail, but 10 cts. per 1b. extra for postage 
and packing will be required. 

POTATOES AND GARDEN SEEDS TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 

Everybody who sends $1 00 for GLEANINGS (asking 
for no othr premium). may have 25 cents’ worth of 
potatoes, seeds, etc.. providing he mentions it at the 
tim he sends in the money; and every subscriber 
who sends us $1.00 for a new subscriber so that GLEAN- 
INGS may go into some neighborhood or family where 
it has not been before, may have 50 cents’ worth of po- 
tatoes, seeds, etc.; but you must pay all postage, ex- 
press, or, freight on your premiums. We can give 
away potatoes, etc., but we can -not give away postage 
stanips. 

GRAND RAPIDS LETTUCE SEED—TWO BUSHEL 
BAGFUL. 

Some of our friends doubtless remember when I 
paid $50 fora single half-pound of this lettuce seed. 
Well, I do not know that I ever invested $50 in my life 


*Mr. E. T. Flanagan, of Belleville, Tll., had two barrels 
of these seconds, and was so well pleased with what we put 
in as seconds he wrote : “ If these are what you call SECONDS, 
I wonder what the firsts are like.” 
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where it did more good tothe world in general than 
when I scattered that half-pound of seed in little 
pinches all over the face of the earth. During all 
these years that have passed, the industry of growing 
Grand Rapids lettuce under glass has been steadily in- 
creasing ; and I do not know of any venture in this di- 
rection that has ever proved to be a failure. Just now 
we have a two-bushel bag of seed grown expressly for 
us in California. We have the plants now growing: in 
the greenhouse, and it is certainly the finest strain of 
seed I ever got hold of—that is, by the quantity. If you 
wish to get lettuce out so as to take in the big spring 
market, now is the time to sowthe seed. You can 
start the plants in the house, in shallow boxes, if you 
can not do any better. Put them in cold frames well 
protected ; or, better still, put in some stable manure, 
and get a little bottom heat if you wish to push them 
along. Hot beds and cold-frames are e-pecially adapt- 
ed to this lettuce ; and if you have not glass,a great 
deal can be done with cotton cloth, as described in the 
tomato book. Of course, a little greenhouse (or a big 
one) is the nicest way to work it; and just nowI do 
not know of any prettier or more interesting business 
in the world than growing Grand Rapids lettuce in a 
greenhouse. With very rich soil the seed will come 
up in four days; and in four days more it may be 
transplanted soas to give the little plants more room ; 
that is, you can do this where every thing is just right. 
The price of this extra nice seed is, 1 oz., 5 cts.; 1 Ib., 
50 cts ; 5 1bs., #2. By mail, 10 cents per lb extra. We 
shall be glad to send you the seed by return mail. 


PRICES ON CLOVER SEED AT THIS DATE, 

Although the market is not very wel settled as yet 
for 1902, as nearly as we can make out the prices will 
be about as follows. But let it be understood there 
are liable to be fluctuations, and we can .not be respon- 
sible unless for immediate orders 

Alsike clover, bu., #10; % bu , $5.25 peck, $2 75; 1 Ib., 
20 cts., or by mail 30 cts. 

Medium clover, bu., $7.00: % bu., $3.75; peck, $2 00; 1 
Ib , ls cts, or 28 cts by mail. 

White Dutch clover is the same as alsike. 

Peavine, or Mammoth Red clover, same as medium. 

Alfalfa, bu., $6.00; % bu , $3.25; peck, #1.75; 1 1b, 15 
cts., or 25 cts. by mail. 

Crimson, or scarlet clover, bu., $4.50; % bu.. $2 40; 
peck, $1.25; 1 lb., 10 cts, or by mail 20 cts.;3 lbs by 
mail, 50 cts. 

Sweet clover, 100 lbs., 10 cts. per 1b ; 10 1bs. at 12 cts ; 
1 lb., 15 cts.; by mail, 25 cts. per Ib. 

MARCH'S IMPROVED MATTITUCK ERFURT CAULI- 

FLOWER SEED. 

MR. Root :—~ Last year I got a small] quantity of cauliflow- 
er seed from you that did extra well for me. have forgot- 
ten its name, but you said you had but a limited amount of 
the seed. If you know what it was from this, and have any 
more of the same strain this season, please send prices. 

Warrensburg, Mo., Jan. 7. M.F. PARKER. 

Friend P., the seed you had was as above. We have 
now a fine stock of exactly the same thing. % oz., 30 
cts.; ¥% oz., 5U cts ; 1 oz., $1.75. There has been sucha 
tremendous demand for this new improved strain of 
Early Snowball (for that is what it is) the price has 
advanced somewhat, as above. Everybody seems to 
give the same verdict vou have in regard to it. 

The A. |. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 





WANTED. Comb honey in any quantity. Please ad- 
vise what you have to offer. Evans & TURNER, 
Town St, Cor. 4th, Columbus, Ohio. 





We will be in the market for honey the coming sea- 
son in carloads and less than carloads and would be 
glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 
will have to offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 

1318-1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

For Sat E.—Fancy and No. 1 comb honey; about 

2000 lbs.or more. Wo. Morris, Las Animas, Col. 





For SALE. Extracted honey, from alfalfa, at 7c per 
pound. Send for sample. 
D. S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Col. 





For SALE—A quantity lot of well-ripened clover 
honey in 60-lb. cans. B. WALKER, Clyde, IIl. 


For SALE.—Clover and sweet-clover extracted honey 
at 7c, in kegs and cans. Dr. C. L.. PARKER 
Sta. A, R. F. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 


FoR SALE.—1000 Ibs No 1 and fancy comb honey. 
H. L,. LEONARD, Brandon, Vt. 
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Beardiess oars J 
is prodigally prolitic, yield- 
ing in 1901 for Mr. Wells, 
Orleans Co.. New York, 109 
bushels per acre. Does well 
everywhere’ That pays. 


_—_ 
20th Century Oats. 

The oat marvel, producing 
from 200 Lv 300 bus. per acre. 
Salzer’s Oats are war- 
ranud to produce great 
yielis, ‘The U.S. Ag. Dept. 
callx th m the very best! 
That pays. 


a 
Three Eared Corn. 
20) t. 250 us. per acre, is 
«xtrem ly profitable at pres- 
eut prices of corn. Salzer’s 
seeis produce every where. 


Marvel Wheat 
yielded in 4v States last year 
over 40 bus. per acre. We also 
have thecclebiated Macca- 
roniW heat, which yielded 
Ou our farms 63 bus. per acre. 
That pays. 


—_ 
Sp eltz. 
Greatest "aie food on 
earth—s80 bus. grain und 4 
tens magnilticeut hay per 

acre. That pays. 


Victoria Rape 
makes it posible to giow 
loss, sheep and cattle at a 
costot butlealb. Marvel- 
ously prolific, does well 
everywhere. That pays. 


Bromus Inermis. 

lost wouderful grass of 

the century. Produces 6 tous 

of hay aut lots aud lot~ cf 
pasturage be-ides per acre. 

Grows wherever svil is 

found. Salzer’s seed is 

warranted. That pays. 
$10.00 for 10c. 

We wi-h you to try our 

great farm sveds, hence 

offer to send 10 farm sved 

samples, containing Thousand 

Headed Kale, Teosinte, Kape, 

Alfalfa, Speltz, etc. (fully worth 

$10.00 to get astart) together with 
our greatcatulog, for 10c postage. 


John ASalzer Seed Co wise" 


Best in the World. 


None so low in price. Largest illustrated 

seed catalogue see printed, FREE. En- 

graving of every variety. gow only 1 

cent per pkg, and up. A lot of extra 

packages, rare sorts, presented FREE 

with every order. Send name and address 

by card or letter. 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Illinois. 








IT’S NO DREAM 


tnis seiling apples at$7a bbl, Itis 
theactual result of careful sprav- 
ing of trees with the wonderful 


HARDIE SPRAY PUMPS 
They are suited to every conv ition andall 
fruits. Strong, durable and last indetinite- 
lv. Endorsed by be + fruit growers Send 
for free Catalog and Sprayi.g Formulas. 
THE HARDIK SPRAY PLUMP MFG. CO. 

63 Larned St., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 





Ferry’s 
Seeds make 
good crops, good 
crops make more cus- 
tomers—so each year the 
crops and customers have 
grown greater. That’s the 
secret of the Ferry fame. 
More Ferry’s Seeds sold 
and sown than any other 
a kind. Sold by all dealers. 
1902 Seed Annual FREE. 
é D. M. Ferry & Co. 
Detroit, 
Mich. 





This Marvelous Extra Early Potato originated by 


HARRY N. HAMMOND SEED CO. Ltd 
Box69, BAY CITY, MICH. 

Largest growers of seed potatoes in America. 30 best 

varieties. Northern Grown always best. Blight Proof. 

enormous yielders, highest quality. Lowest price for 

Ib., bbl., or carload. Elegant 100-page Bargain Sced 

Catalogue FREE. Write for it today. 


STROMGEST 

MADE.  Bull- 

strong. Chicken- 

tight. Sold *> the Farmer at Wholesale 

Prices. Full, Warranted. Catalog Free. 
COLLED SPRING FENCE CO., 

Box101 Winchester, Indiana, U. Se Me 





OULTRY PAPER FREE. 


Your name and adaress ou posta: caru mailed to 
Metiable Poultry Journa., Quincy, lilinois, 
will bring you tree sample with ele.aut full-page 

color plate frontispiece showing in natural colors a 

air of standard fowls, reproduced from oil painting 

3 Frank L. Sewell. World’s —— poultry artist. 

8 ty -oieND to 160 pages mon 50 cents a year. 
D TO-DAY FOR r ry cE SAMPLE. 


MAKE POULTRY PAY 


by feeding green cut bone. The Humphrey 
Greex Bone and Vegetable Cutter is guaran- 
teed to cut more bone in less time with less labor 
than any othercutter made, Send for free book 
containing blanks for one year’s egg record. 


Humphrey & Sens, Box 51. Joliet, Ill. 





2. FOR THE WIFE 


i AND CHiLDREN., 
aH fey Get an incubator that they can run; 
Pe. one that willdo good work from the 
gy start and last for years. The Sure 
Hatch is made of California red 
wood, with120z.cold rolled copper tank, 
>i Hydro. Safety Lamp, Climax Sa‘ety boiler a: a: 
Corrugated Wafer regulator. Send for our big 
free catalog. It gives actual phot gray-hso. hua- 
dreds who are making money with the Sure Hatch Incubator. Our 
Common Sense Brooder is th» best. Send now. 
Sure Hatch Incubator Co., Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, 0- 
















_ Oct., 1901, Mlustrated, descriptive, 32 page circular FREE. Complete new 
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7) (HE CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


iS THE STANDARD HATCHER OF THE WORLD. 


Used with uniform success on twenty-six Government Experiment Stationsin the U. S., Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand; also by America’s leading poultrymen and many thousands of 
persons in every walk of life. Guaranteed to give satisfaction or price refunded. The original 
and only genuine non-moisture incubator, fully covered by patent. 


GOLD MEDAL AND HIGHEST AWARD AT THE PAN- -AMERICAN, 


Winner of 





ne for 1902 ining 196 pages, 8x11 inches in size, for 10c in stamps 


to pay postage. Illustrates over 100 of America’s largest and most successful poultry plants. Ask for Book No. 74 and address nearest office. 


Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y. 


sT 


wn 








IT TAKES FIVE GATALOGUES 


printed in five different languages to tell the people of the many points of 9H Hor Ain 


syverrity SUCCESSFUL Incubators & Brooders. 


One 200 egg Machine will hatch more chicks than 20steady old hens each time it 
is filled with ezgs. They willbe stronger, more healthy chicks, too. These ma- 
chines will do for you just what they have done for thousands of others. Write 
for 158 pave Catalog enclosing 6c to pay postage. We _~ machines and handle 4 
ES. for the East from our new house in Buffalo. MPs ANY, office 


MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY, 


Box 503, SPAN N. Y. 


Box oe Des Moines, lowa, or 


~Sucetssrut 
NU 












the house. 
the poultry business. 


=3STERN OLD MOTHER EXPERIENCE’ 


has enabled — after 16 years to make 
nd Brooders. You ought to have our 20th Century Poultry 
i t will cost you but 10 cents and will make you a master in 


Reliable Incubator & Broodev Co.. Box B-49 Quincy, Ills. : 


perfect The Reliable Incubat 











WwW. J. ADA 





Why Not Buy the Best? 


It costs no more thaninferiorstyles. We claim that 


Adam’s Green Bone Cutter 
is the best because it isthe only Ball Bearing machine 
on the market. Jt workson the shear principle, turns 
easier, cuts faster and cleaner, and prepares the bone 
in better shape than any other. 

AM. =" No. 89 Is Free. 


= JOLIET, ILL. 


WwW f te atonce. 











GET FERTILE EGGS filmnekes vigorous chicks, t00. ‘The easiest running 


most rapid cutting machine for preparing it, is the 


MANN’S BONE CUTTER eee new devies tovcontrol feed. You can set 


it tosuitany strength. Never clogs. Sent on TEN D 


‘FREE TRIAL. No money asked 


for until lta prove our guarantee on your own premises, that out A. pet wil og | kind ot bone with adhering meat 
ey 


and grist’ 
Free Gat'lg all. 


faster and easier and in better shape than any other type CN MANN cof 
Manfrs. of Clover Cutters, Granite Crystal Grit, Corn Shellers, 


you don’ jo it, send it back at our exp-nse, 
Box 37 Milford, Mass. 





COME INTO THE FOLD. 


aay Be one of the successful poultrymen. 
Our people make money out of 
chickens. They run 
The Petaluma Incubator 

and Broodertoo. Pe: fect regulation of 

fheat,air.misture. Hatches nearly all. 

Quite all when egzs are good. The cat- 

alogueisfree. Write for it. 


PETALUMA INCUBATOR CO., Box 125, Petaluma. Cal, 











200-Egg Incubator 
; 6 for $1280 


Perfect in construction and 
jaction. Hatches every fertile 
Vege. Write for catalogue to-day. 
‘GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, ut. 













it Brings More Egg 


Get a Dandy Green Bone Cutter and 
double your eg yield. Our new Ccata- 
logue tells all about feeding = 
bone, and the best machine gy 
for cutting it. / 


Sold Direct ***°* 


on 80 days’ trial. and up 4 
Straiton fg, Co., Box 54, Erie, Pa. °"y 
















REIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of prize winning poultry for 1902, printed in colors, 
illustrates and cescribes 50 Varieties of Poultry; 
2ives reasonable prices ofeggsand stock Many hints to 
¢ poultry raisers, Send 10¢ in silver or stamps for this 
noted bock, B. H. GREIDER, Florin, Pa. 





MARILLA. 


That's the name which means 
hicvhest excelle ze in Incubators 
and Brooders—the most perfect 
regulation of temperature and 
moistuie. Hotairor hot water. 
S Send 4c for catalogue and guar- 

antee. Your money back if you 
are not satisfied 


MARILLA INCUBATOR CoO., 
Box 62, Rose Hill, Ne » «A 















S Pe} INCUBATORS FREER 


Scit gp negace Ah Guarantees for 2 ian mera — good egg. 


Send fer catal No64 S-llsix an 
INVINCIBLE “HATCHER Co., or SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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, hfield Manuf Cc ; 
» Marshtie anufacturing Company. 3 
> Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. S 
> Wisconsin bassw is the right kind for them. We have a full line of & 
> BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 3 
- ' . ‘ . 

> Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 3 
LLL LE LLLP PPL LDLDLD ID OLE DLE IIE OEP OLE, 
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unusual merit. 


Write to-day, a postal card will do. 





BURPEE’S SEEDS 


NEVER BEFORE have we introduced such SUPERB NOVELTIES of 
Six choicest Vegetables and five finest Flowers 
are shown painted from nature, others illustrated from photographs, and 
all honestly described in BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1902. This ‘‘leading 
American Seed Catalogue’’ is mailed FREE to all who intend to buy. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Crowers, PHILADELPHIA. 















Start Right. 


Success depends upon it. 
With the “‘incomparable’”’ 


Bordeauux 


NOZZLE, 


and one of our **World’s best” spraying outfits, 
you will save 75 per centof the usual loss from in- 
sects,and disease. We save money for = 
you. Makes Emulsion while pumping. 
Kills insects and lice on chickens and / ae hie 
animals. Made only by 
THE DEMING CO., SALEM, OHIO. 
Tweive varieties of sprayers. Write 
for our booklet treating of a'l kinds 
of diseases and insects. Sent free. -\ 
Write us or our Western Agents. : 




























HAS AN © 
HON EST 7 
LOOK. | 


That’s what people say 
about our box, and it’s 
built that way. No imita- 
tion Cathedral. No Jack-in-the-box 
surprises. No rat-hole exploration 
to get your mail. Just the simplest 
style of weather-proof building-shed 
roof, wide projecting cornice and 
thick heavy walls. Isn't that the 
kind of structure to rely on? Send for details. 


Bond Steel Post Co., Adrian, Mich. 














WE DON’T SAY 


that the PAGE is the best fence, but we would 
like to see onother as good. Did you ever? 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, Michigan. 


asada aAAAAAAAAA A iii iiiied 


] HONEY, WAX, 
Wante | MAPLE SUGAR, 
eoeee0ee88@ POPCORN. 

@ A. L. JENKS, 42 W. Market St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 


486-490 Canal St., Corner Watt St., N. Y. 


Honey and Beeswax. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. Whole- 
sale Dealers and Commission Merchants. Estab. 1875. 





Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Manufacturers of 
Bee-hives, Sections, Shipping-cases, and 
Everything Used by Bee-keepers. 


Orders filled promptly We have the best shipping 
facilities in the world You will save money by send- 
ing for our price list. Address 

Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





sn existing between Rufus 
The Copartnership Christian and T. S. Hall 
has been dissolved. Business will be carried on at the 
same old stand by Rufus Christian, Meldrim, Ga. 


1200 FERRETS. ji.s"stock’ "New price list 


free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 





Barred Plymouth Rocks Exclusively. Bred for 
business and beauty by an expert poultryman. My 
birds are a combination of the best strains in America. 
Eggs and stock in any quantity. 

Chamberlin Hill Poultry Farm, Jordan, N. Y. 





Queens by Mail To-Day, Safely! 


Abbott L. Swinson, queen-specialist, will fill orders 
for Breeders at $5.00; Tested Queens, $1.50; Untested, 
Warranted, $1.00 any day. Best Albino and Italian 
stock. SWINSON & BOARDMAN, Box 358, Macon, Ga. 


To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators. 
Book “‘ Business Dairying’ & cat. 288 free. W. Chester, Pa. 
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VEGETABLE and FLOWER. Everything in the 


DS Nursery and Florist’s line. Direct deal with us will insure you the best and 
save you money. - size postpaid, larger by freight or express, safe arrival and satis- 


190 


faction guaranteed. ry us. A valuable 168 page Catalog for the asking. 48 years, 
1000 acres. 44 greenhouses, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 156 , Painesville, Ohio. 





©68406060- 4060 086006900000000800800 


{GUARANTEED FOR 20 YEARS 


THIS Handsome 
High Arm 

Drop-Head 

Machine.... 


fr Sree 


















This is the handsomest 
and best Sewing Machine 
made, Finished in either 
Golden Oak or Walnut, 
highly polished ; long cen- 
ter drawer and four swell 
front end drawers, hand- 
somely carved. 


PATENTED 
Drop-Hea 


feature with 18-inch tape measure 
inlaid in edze of table. Has hishest 
arm made extra heavy; lock stitch, 
self-threading shuttle, self-sctting 
needle, automatic bobbin windcr, 
patent stitch regulator and fine 
tension adjustment, We guarantee 
it to do any work possible to do 
on any machine made, 


Complete Attachments 


in velvet-lined metal case and in- 
struction book free, 


Machines sent C. O. D. subject to éxamination upon receipt of $1,00. 


OTHER STYLES at $16, $15, $13.50. 


Address THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, Ohio. 
ed De de oes 


We are personally acquainted with the proprietors of The Ohio Farmer, and consider them thor- 
oughly reliable. See their ad alsv on page 74 THE A. I Root Co, Medina, O 


Wagon World Awheel. 


Half a million of these steel 
wheels have been sent out on 
our own wagons and to fit other 
wagons, It is the wheel that 
determines the life of any 
wagon, and this is the longest 
lived wheel made. Do you want 
a low down Handy Wagon to 
use about the place? We will fit 
out your old wagon with Elec- 
tric Wheels of any size and 
any shape tire, straight or stag- 

? gered spokes. No cracked hubs, no 
loose spokes, no rotten felloes, no resetting. Write for 
the big new catalogue. Itis free, 

Electric Wheel Co., Box 95, Quincy, Illse 

FRUIT INSURANCE. 
I guarantee every plant, vine, etc., which I sell to be strong- 
rooted, Healthy, Hardy, Dormant Plants. Raspberry, Black- 
berry, Gooseberry, Currant, Strawberry, etc. All fresh dug 
as shipped—no heeled-in stock. New 192 FREE Catalog 


PT 





Union Combination Saw 


For Ripping, Cross- 
cutting, Rabbeting, 
Mitering, Grooving, 
Gaining, Boring, Scroll- 
sawing, Edge- moulding 
Beading. Full line FOOT 
and HAND POWER machin- 
oh Send for catalog A. 
,, SENECA FALLS MFG. 20. : 
44 Water St., Seneca Fs., N.Y. 











KING WIND MILL 
roduces 25 t. 50% more net power fromany 
ind of wind than any other mili aiate, 
Wheel being only 1 in, thick,cuts the wind 







> Numerous 8 ft up, both 
jpumping and power, back geared or 


. eirectstroke. Send for circularsand 
prices before you buy. Medina Mfg.Co.,Box 11 Medina, 0. 








contains all standard and many new varieties 


ALLEN L. WOOD, Wholesale Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 
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SIMPLE, DURABLE 
ALWAYS RELIABLE 















A dollar of service for every 
dollar of cost. 
record. 





That is the 
Illustrated book free. 








The 












PLANERS 


The above cut shows one of our small Planers, 


of which we make tweive different styles and sizes. 


Also large Planers, Band Saws, Buzz Planers, 


Moulders, Wood Lathes, and all kinds of 


WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 


Send for Catalogue. 


the FRANK MACHINERY CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 














from silk to coars — 
est fabrics. The ceieoraicd Ay ak 


BALL-BEARINC 


ARLINGTON 


(equal of any $40 to $65 Machine.) 
Combines hizhest craue m:chanicai « fi- 
ciency wich beaut: ful a~pearance inc 

and most complete attachments. 





















BEARING, hence easy runninc, noiseless 
Guaranteed for 20 years. 250,000 sold r | 
Testimonials from every State. 

Write for Free Catalog showing all styles ae samples of work. 
Arlington guaranteed machines from $ 
Our Automatic Cabinet at $1 


Shipped on 3 
B Months’ Trial 



















CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
FREE D! They cost us $2.each, 1500illus- 


trations. Contains over 15000 orugs. medicines, 

home remed-ea, flavoring extracts, pepe 
electric valine paints, oila, ete; We save you 15to 75% 
onany of them. Send 10c to pay cost of mailing book 
which amount is refunded on your first order. Send for 
book to-day, is may need medicine to-morrow. One 
can never tell. Better get it and keep it handy. 
We are *‘The Only Mail Order Drug House in the World.” 


Heller Chemical Co. Dept 40 Chicago, Ili. 





Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
158 Prospect St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





| most attractive body of tide water in Florida. 


BARNES’ 


Hand and Foot Power 
‘Machinery. 


This cut represents our 
combined circular saw, 
which is made for bee- 
keeper's use in the con- 
struction of their hives, 
sections, boxes, etc , etc. 

Machines on Trial. 
Send for illustrated cata- 
log and prices. Address 


W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co., 
545 Ruby St., 
Rockford, : Illinois. 


WANTED TO SELL! 


40 acres of best fruit and vegetable hammock land 
on Manatee River, Fla. This land is same class and 
near the Ellenton hammock spoken of in GLEANINGS, 
page 855, Nov ‘Profitable Yield of Grape 
Fruit."’ This section is noted for ertra SUCCESS with 
citrons, fruits, and vegetables. Manatee River is the 
I have 





| held this land at $100 per acre, but owing to old age 


SCOOCOoCe 


2e 


and broken health, will take $1400 for the entire tract; 
10 acres under fence (wire). 


J. E. DART, Connesauga, Ca. 





White Wyandottes ! 


4 

4 

€ 

Bred from Dustin’s best. Some fine 4 
cockerels on hand already to ship. , 
a 


J. F. MOORE, : TIFFIN, OHIO. 
990900900 0900000000 


BELCIAN HARES! 


With every hare sold goes a full pedigree, 
register number, and score-card, scored by 
an official judge. Does will be bred to one: 
of our famous high-scoring bucks free. 
Write for book. Mer. of The A. I. Root Co. 


J. B. MASON, MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE. 


ts 
ee bh be ho hp hh 














Untested, $1.00; tested, $1.25 and up- 
ward. See former ads. and circular. 
J. B. Case, Port Orange, Florida. 


FPoR SALE.—Will sell cheap, one 10h. p. 
with upright boiler all complete. 
J. W. BITTENBENDER, Knoxville, Iowa. 


Queens! 





engin 





FANCY EXTRACTED HONEY.—An extra-fine lot 
of clover honey that I had reserved for bottling, but 
owing to change of plans will sell in bulk. From 
combs entirely capped and fully ripened, thick and 
rich. Now candied perfectly hard and dry. Cans 
hold 74 Ibs. net. Per can, $5.50. Fancy comb honey, 


22 lbs. in case, per case, $3. 30 
J. A. GREEN, Ottawa, Il. 
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DOES THE 





Any farmer, no matter where located, will 
find THE OHIO FARMER the largest, most 
reliable. instructive and valuable agricultural 
journal of America. It has 20 pages, every 
week, filled with the practical experience of 
the largest staff of editors and correspondents 
of any farm paper inthe world. It is pub- 
lished solely for business farmers, who de- 
pend upon the farm for their living. It helps 
make the farm pay! We can give the best 
farm paper at the lowest price, because we 
hive the largest actnal circulation of any 
weekly farm paper in the world. 

Ohio Farmer Always Stops at Expiration of Subscription 


We willsend youany paper or magazine, at Cut 
Rates, in connection with THE OHIO FARMER. 
By special contracts we obtain low rates and give 
our readers the bevefits. 


OFFER NO.1 


Ohio Farmer, weekly ...........ccceccees 60c 
Wool Markets & Sheep Raed sudslaeudeae see 50c 
Dairy and Crea Mery........ccccccceccoces 50c 
Commercial Poultry...... .......... -... 50c 


OUR PRICE Only 95e Regular Price #%2.10 
OFFER sone p= 


Ohio Farmer. weekly.. siomaeesaicees 60 
Campbell’s ills. Journal... Svein eioreeaawened $1.00 
SRMISTINIUEE, 055s! se0sctpeee sec acess or ere 1.00 
PRUROTRORN TIOG.o cane: é6i0 bcices sees cceeveecee 1.00 
ONG UG, SOE 6.5.66 005856-ccdcedaces sc ccaviews- 50 


OUR PRICE Only $1.85 Regular Price $4.10 


These are only samples of Bargains we can 
give you. See part of our club list in next column 
fur other publications, and write us for cut 
prices on any others not in this list. The First 
Column gives regular publication price. Second 
column gives cut price for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to both THE OIIO FARMER and the paper 
mentioned. Third column gives cut prices at 
which you can add other papers. _For example: 
price of OHI) FARMER and Ohio Poultry Journal 
is 70 cents. Add 7% cents for New York tri-weekly 
Worldand 60 cents for Hoards Dairyman. making 
$2.05 for all four papersone year. Arrange any 
other combination desired in the same way. 


1 The Ohio Farmer 2 Years $1, or! Year 60 Cts 





WORK OF 





$2 















SS) ss) 39 
32] elisa 
CLUB LIST 2) :53: 
BS | 4Sle2 
DAILY. (6a week.) Fy s A 
Plain Dealer, Clevelan', O.... ....... $175 175 |115 
Sentinel, indianapolis......... 6 00 |3 60 [3 10 
TRI-WEEKLY. (32 a week. ) 
World, New York, N. Y,,..... sees. $1 00/1 25 | 75 
SEMI-WEEKLY. (2a week.) 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, O.. * 00 }120] 70 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky. 100/110] 60 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, O $1 00}1 10 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati,O 100]100] 40 
RAG POR QOIO) , occcabacecccnesagitecses 100] 8 | 35 
OCs WOOO O aise cess. veesee aataseedias 100; 95| 45 
Dispatch, Pitteburgn, PQ... <<. 100/110} 60 
Journal, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 100 |110} 60 
Sentinel, Indianapolis. Ind..... .... 50] 85] 35 
Register, Wheeling, W. Va............. 100/110} 60 
Inter Ocean, Chicago, Il — 45 
Journal, Meadville, | a 85 
Herald, Erie, EO eae: 85 
CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, POULTRY, BEES 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Atkinson, Wis$1 00 110] 60 
Am. Sheep Breeder, Chicago, TH... 1.30 [1.30 80 
Am, Swineherd,Chicago, Ill............ 50} 80] 30 
Swine Breeders’ Journal, Ind’polis 50| 85} 35 
Poultry Keeper,Quincy, al «.., On Wel 2 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, 100/110] 60 
American Poultry Advocate ......... 25] 65] 15 
Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago .... ..... 2 00 |1 60 |1 10 
M: preeetianel 
Modern Culture Mga sath “atecuaes $1 CO |1 10 
Review of Reviews __ .......cccsecseeee 2 50 |2 60 [2 10 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly ...... ee 1€0 }1 30} 80 
The Delineator seceeeee LCO]L5O] 95 
Household Realm, Chicago.. 70] 20 
Household, New York ..... 100 |100} 50 
Everybody" s Magazine.. 1€0 {1 40] 90 
Ledger Monthly ccsessserss ROD OD OD 
Woman’s Home Companion Peep - 100/110] 60 
Success ........ ..... oueiseiid. 4e8e0 - 100/120) 7 
Munsey’s Magazine = . 1004145] 95 
American Boy, new subs. only . iced 100] 8&5 | 35 
Conkey’s Home Journal. ...... ......- 50] 75] 25 
Cosmopolitan  ————si..... . 100 )125) 5 
Campbells Ills Journal, Chicago.. 100] 75] 25 


Don’t renew your subscription to any publication 
without first getting our prices. Send for free 
sample cony giving entire club and Premium iist 


Address THE OHIO FARMER, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





—s 


: Ten sample copies, 
er Laggat issues, 10 
cts. t 


Published a 


CARDENING 126 liberty st. ¥. ¥. 


eaelvaWeuadvda We WivudveuyudwivaWieuiie eZ 


: BEE SUPPLIES! : 








VUYVVPVUY 





@ Complete Line. .... © 
@® @ Manufacturers’ Prices. > 
e Send for Our Catalog. . a 








FRED W. MUTH & CO., Cincinnati, 0, 


South-west Corner Front & Walnut. 





(AR AA RA AAR RAR RAR ARR aR: rere bak PDs Pree bee Be | 


Bees Pay in 
Colorado. 


If you want to learn about the mar- 
velous Honey Resources of the Alfalfa 
Regions you should subscribe for the 


Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal. 


Monthly; 50c per year. Sample copy 
free; 3 months on trial, 10c. Address 


Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, 
Boulder, Colorado. 
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ZSPECIAL:NOTICES BY 


PY ISINESS, ee 








A CORRECTION, 


An u' fortunate error occurred in our catalog bv 
which it appeits that GLEANINGS can be had for 50 
cents a year by any one who buysa single article from 
our catalog, no matter how insignificant in value. It 
should read that the 50-cent rate can be secured only 
when parties buy $70 worth or more of supplies at reg- 
ular prices. ‘The correction was made while the forms 
were on the press; but as some catalogs have gone 
out with the wrong reading, we think it best to men- 
tion it here. 





MAPLE SUGAR. 
We have avery choice lot of maple sugar elidel. 
when being made up from syrup, had about 20 per 
cent of granulated sugar added to make it grain prop- 
erly. Ordinarily this is not necessary; but this was 
#n unusual lot “We shall be pleased to mail sample 
to any one interested. Price 10c per lb. In barrel lots 
of about 3:0 1bs., 9%. Maple products, both syrup and 
sugar, are scarcely to be found in the market till the 
new crop is ready this coming season. 





TIN CANS FOR SYRUP AND HONEY. 
We have made favorable arrangements for the com- 
ing season on tin cans of ¥%, %, 1; and 5 gallon capaci- 
ty, and have just received one car from the factory, 
and expect another one later. Unless otherwise spec- 
ified, our cans this year will have 1%-inch screws with- 
out the inner seal. We can supply them with 14% inch 
screw a little cheaper if that size is large enough. We 
shall be pleased to hear from those in need of cans. 
We will not carry sap-buckets in stock, but we can fur- 
nish them direct from the factory at favorable prices. 
If interested let us hear from you. 


HONEY MARKET. 


The extracted-honey market seems to be a little 
firmer than it was six weeks to two months ago. 
There has been no rain in Southern California since 
the middle of November. and the out! ok for a crop 
there this season is very poor unless rain comes soon. 
We have sent out various inquiri-s for white-sage ex- 
tracted, but do not find it. Wecould useacar at the 
right price. Other honey, both comb and extracted, is 
selling fairly well. We could take care of more orders 
for comb honey, as we have quite a large stock. In- 
quiries solicited. 


GLASS HONEY-PACKAGES. 

We recently laid in a stock of over 50 gross of Muth 
square jars with corks, and are prepared to quote spe- 
cial prices on large lots, and to ship promptly. 

We have on the way here a carload of Mason fruit- 
jars and No. 25 and 143 honev-jars. Our orders for 
these No. 25 jars have increased at such a rate that we 
have several times the past season disappointed sever- 
al good customers by delay in shipping their orders 
promptly The factory has been slow in filling our 
orders, and the increased demand has used up stock 
sooner than we calculated. We hope from now on to 
keep pace with orders The No. 25 holds an even 
pound of honey, and No. 143 about 14 0z. See our cat- 
alog for prices. 

We have in stock a limited quantitv of glass tum- 
blers, pails. and jars, such as we have listed in our cat- 
alog for a number of years, and which are omitted 
from the last editi n. We offer these, to close out, at 
the following prices: No 788, %-pint tin-top jellies. 
holding 10 oz. of honey, in barrels of 21 dozen at $1.50 
per bbl. 

yi ges \%-qt., holding 1 Ib. honey, 16% dozen to bbl., 
at $ 

1 bbl. of 1634 dozen of each size, nested, at $8.00. 

No 776 glass pails holding 14 oz. honey, per bbl. of 
1624 dozen, $6.00. 

No. 777 glass pails holding 17 oz. honey, per bbl. of 
12% dozen, $5.40. 

No. 778 glass pails holding 24 oz. honey, per bbl. of 
8% dozen, $5 40. 

Also a few jam-jars and oaken-bucket jellies, which 
we will price to those interested. 


Special Notices by A. I. Root. 





GOOD AND USEFUL BOOKS AS PREMIUMS TO SUB- 
SCRIBERS. 

Any one sending us $1.00 for GLEANINGS, and asking 
for no other premium, may have bonks from the book 
list in last issue to the am unt of 25cents. And any 
subsci ther wi! owill send us $1 00 for a new subscriber 
—that is, where. he by so duing starts GLEANINGS 
going into a new familv or a new locality—the sub- 
scriber who sends us this new name, without asking 
for any other premium, mav have 50 cents’ worth of 
books from the hook list. hese offers refer to the 
books themselves, not to the postage. Send the prop- 
er postage for every book you order as a‘premium. 


GROWING TOBACCO; GIVING THE INDUSTRY COUNTE- 
NANCE AND ASSISTANCE. 

The first seed catalog for 1902 placed on my table is 
from our old friend A. T. Cook. Hyde Park, N. Y. It 
is gotten up in excellent style as usual. But what 
pleases me in particular about it isa paragraph right 
in the middle of the book, saying : ‘** Don’t ask me for 
tobacco seed Idonot think it right to raise the vile 
stuff, sell, or use it.”” Now, there may be other seeds- 
men in the United States who have the courage to 
come out this way before the world—especially when 
we aret Id that three-fourths of all the men use to- 
bacco. Very ikely friend Cook loses some trade by 
coming out thus boldly for principle. Ifso, let us who 
love righteousness and hate iniquity stand by him and 
give him encouragement. !f there are other seeds- 
men who have the courage to come out boldly and 
fearlessly in a like manner, I should be glad to pub- 
lish their names. Friend C. sells seeds in facke/s only, 
never in bulk. 


FERRETS FOR BANISHING RATS, 


For years we have been troubled more or less with 
ratsand mice. They got into the potato cellars, into 
the seed-room—in fact, into the basements, more or 
less. of allour buildings They were baited a good 
deal by the workmen throwing away fragments of 
their dinner when they had more than they needed 
I tried to stop this, but had to give it up. “Well for 
years past we have kept the vermin down pretty well 
with a “gang” of cats; but a good many times our 
people voted the remedy worse than the disease. In 
spite of every thing I could do the cats were clubbed 
out of the way, and sometimes shot, before I knew 
what was going on. Of course, some cats were 
‘*brought up”’ properly; but occasionally we had 
tramp cats that had no bringing up, and, as it often 
happens, the innocent ones had to suffer in place of 
the guilty. Ernest has fora long time urged getting 
aferret. Ferrets cost money, andI thought it would 
be an added responsibility. A few daysago, however, 
I found a relative who owned a ferret. I telephoned 
him to come and banish ourrats. He feared, however. 
he would lose his ferret ina place so large as ours; 
but hen I volunteered to pay him for it (price $3. 50) 
if lost, he went ahead. We first took the potato-cel- 
lar. Assoon as he was out of the bag he put down 
under the floors into every rat hole he could find; in 
fact, he went everywhere a rat could go. Every little 
whie he would come out, or. rather, look out, and 
take a peep at hisowner to see he was not entirely 
among strangers, and then back he went. We did not 
see any rats in anv of the factory buildings ; but in 
the course of two hours his owner said they were 
gone, and there would be no more around here fora 
week or two. for they will always leave as long as the 
scent of the ferret remains. The next day our team- 
ster informed me that, for some reason unknown, the 
barn and stables were full of rats. He said he founda 
good bushel of dirt carried out into one of the stables 
during one night : and then I remembered I had for- 
gotten all about the barn, for I supposed half a dozen 
cats would take care of that. Wesent for the ferret 
again, and he went intoa rat- hole where they had been 
digging, ‘‘ quicker than a shot.” I told the hoys they 
had better have some clubs, but they were in too much 
of a hurry; in about a minute after the ferret went 
into one hole a rat came out of another. There was 
lots of stamping and yelling, but the rat got away. 
Another rat went through the same program, and a 
third one poked his head out and concluded, evident- 
ly, it would be jumping out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. so he went back. Pretty soon out came the ferret. 
He was so excited that his master could hardly restrain 
him ; and in just notime he explored every rat-hole 
and every nook and cranny in the barn. We after- 
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ward found where the rats had made tracks off through 
the snow for a ‘‘ healthier” local ty. 

Now, this experience has been worth a good deal to 
me. If wecan have a ferret once in two weeks or 
once in a month, it will certainly be much preferable 
to cats. The owner of the ferret says he took one 
into a barn where there were so many rats they came 
very near killing the ferret ; but after he was rescued, 
the rats went off in a body, and none have been notic- 
ed in or around that barn for more thana year al- 
though the ferret made only one visit One of our ad- 
vertisers, Mr. N. A. Knapp, of Rochester, O., publishes 
a book, ‘* The A BC of Ferret Culture.’’ which I have 
been reading with considerable interest. We can mail 
it for 12 cents. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Wisconsin State Bee-keepers’ Association will 
hold its annual convention in the State Capitol at 
Madison, Feb 5 and 6, 1902. The convention promises 
to be largely attended. Excursion rates of 1% fare, 
good for all of the first week in February. All are in- 
vited to attend. ADA I,. PICKARD, Secretary. 

N. E. FRANCE, President. 


The annual meeting of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Bee-keepers’ Societies will be held in the par- 
lors of the Kirkwood Hotel, Geneva, N Y., on Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 5, 1902, commencing at 10 a.m. Allinter- 
ested in bee culture are cordially invited to be present. 
Subjects of importance are to be brought before this 
meeting, and it is desired to havea large representa- 
tion of bee-keepers in attendance. 

W. F. MARKS, Pres., Chapinville, N. Y. 

C. B. HOWARD, Sec’y, Romulus, N. Y. 








Wants and Exchange. 








ANTED —To exchange for cash or wax, one No. 

25 Cowan extractor, 100 R-11 honey-boards, and 

1901 make of Daisy foundation-fasteners. Bargarns. 
Write to M. H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch, Mich. 





ANTED —To sell at once. 40 colonies of bees. Got 
them on bill of sale. Know nothing about bees. 
A. G. CooK, Pratt's Hollow, N. Y. 





AN TED —To sell or exchange 240-acre farm situ- 

ated in Lonoke Co, Ark .3 miles from county- 

seat. Good frame 5-room house; good well at house, 

with windmill; good young orchard. 60 acres under 

cultivation, 100 acres grass, 80 acres choice timber: all 

fenced except timber. For further particulars address 
A QO. YouNG, Montrose, Mo. 


WANTED.—Fifty to 100 colonies bees. March or 
April; South preferred, near Brunswick or New 
Orleans. I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Pl., New York. 








WANTED.—To exchange Dadant uncapping-cans, 
Root’s No. 5 extractor, and other supplies, for 


honey or wax. O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Iowa. 





WANTED —To exchange 50 T supers, mostly unused; 
25 section-holder supers, unused; 25 second-hand 
supers, 25 eight-frame hive-bodies, many new; 100-egg 
incubator and brooder, 10-in. fdn. mill, Novice extract- 
or, Porter bee-escapes, all-zinc honey-boards, queen and 
drone traps, zinc-perforator for making queen-exclud- 
ing zinc, greenhouse or hotbed sash, made up or in flat; 
a large quantity of 8x10 glass, also odd sizes. Send for 
prices. Wanted-—queens, honey, wax, St. Bernard dog, 
or offers. J. A. GREEN, Ottawa, Il. 





ANTED Toexchange 160 acres heavy timbered 

hardwood land in N. E. Ark. First-class corn, 

cotton, clover, and fruit land; foothills of the Ozarks; 

6 miles from railroad; for suburban home with small 

orchard, in middle Eastern State Tell what you have. 
J. E. DART, Connesauga, Ga. 


ANTED—To sell one-half interest in a paying bee- 
business, 1000 colonies. 
R. T. STINNETT, Mesilla Park, N. M. 








WANTE D.—To sell a two-basket Ferris wax-extract- 
or, one extra basket, nearly new, for $8.00; regu- 
lar price, $12.00. We can guarantee this machine to be 
in good order, and at the price we offer it, it is a bar- 
gain. THE A. I. Root Co.. Medina, Ohio. 
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ANTED —To sell or exchange gasoline-engines for 
all purposes—stationary, marine, bicycle, etc.; 
want machinery of all kinds. 
Robert B, Gedye, LaSalle, I11. 





ANTED.—To sell Rocky Ford cantaloupe seed. 
Seed of these famous melons postpaid, 40 cts per 
pound. Choice selected stock 
H. F. HAGEN, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 





ANTED—To sell or exchange 2000 Hoffman frames 

filled with combs; also Dovetailed hive-bodies, 

bees, and fixtures, and two dozen Persian peda-fowls— 
a bargain. B. J. Cross, Cherokee, Alabama. 





ANTED.—A dovetailing machine for making hive- 
bodies; also a two-frame Cowan honey-extractor. 
W.N CANNON, Greenville, Ala 


WANTED—To buy a second-hand saw-mill, heavy 
(top and bottom saw). 216 Court St., Reading, Pa. 





WANTED.—A buyer for my 80-acre tract of land in 
Crawford Co., Mo., at $10.00 per acre, one-half 
cash; balance on time payment. Address 
LovuIs WERNER, Edwardsville, Ills. 





Wan 'ED. Position under an yy perenne bee-keep- 
er, by single man, 30 years old; member of M. E. 

church; experience limited to care of few colonies on 
farm. R. M. BLAcK, Indianola, Ja. 





WAN TED.—To exchange for bee supplies or any 
thing Ican use, one Monarch 600-egg incubator, 
one Successful 200-egg incubator, three DesMoines out- 
door brooders, capacity 200 chicks each. All in good 
condition. Or will sell cheap for cash. 
FA. GrAy, Redwood Falls, Minn. 





ANTED.- An assistant apiarist; have 500 colonies. 
State age, experience, and wages desired. Give 
reference. W. Hickox, Berthoud, Colo. 





ANTED.—A lady who would like to spend the win- 
ter in California can pay for her board in a pri- 
vate family by reading aloud a few hours each day. 
One interested in bees preferred. 
Mrs. F.. B. BEECHER, Auburn, Placer Co , Cal. 





WANTED.—To exchange 60-lb. cans, perfectly bright 
and good as new, 290c each, f. o. b: here, for honey 
or wax. G. I,. BUCHANAN, Holliday’s Cove, W. Va. 


WANTED.—To exchange a 45 cal. Remington rifle 
for a second hand bicycl>. 
P. KROEGEL, Sebastian, Fla. 








ANTED.-—Situation by sober, active. practical, bee- 
man. Capable of taking charge. 
W. S. FRAZEUR, 1705 Rembrandt St.. Indianapolis. 





ANTED.—To sell two lots with small house anda 
10-acre lot, small grove orange-trees. Want a 

two-horse mower and bone-cutter 

C. G. ADAMS, Sorrento, Fla. 





ANTED.—To exchange an oil-stove (heater), value 

$3 00, and standard-bred B. P. Rock cockerels at 

$1.00 each, for bees or supplies. Write offers quickly. 
G. M. RANwM, Perry, Wis 





ANTED —To se'l. 59 colonies of bees, Italians; $120 
buys the whole outfit. Write for particulars. 
SAMUEL COLLIER, Elizabethville, Pa. 





ANTED.—To exchange, 6-in. foundation-mill, and 
140-egg Star incubator, for wax, bees, or cash. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York. 





ANTED.—Extracted honey. Kindly quote prices. 
MYERS BroOs., 234 Spruce St., Hannibal, Mo. 





ANTED.—A competent person to take charge of 
my apiary. Correspondence solicited. Address 
WILBER WOOD, Ono, Pierce Co., Wis. 





WANTED —To know who has 200 colonies of bees to 
sell cheap; also what young man would like to 

serve an apprenticeship with Quirin the queen-breed- 

er. H. G. QUIRIN, Parkertown, O. 





ANTED —To sell, improved comb foundation. 
Send 10c for sample, by mail. 
H. VOGELER. New Castle, Cal. 
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QUEENS! 


Friends, we are again preparing 
for queen-rearing on a large scale 
for 1902. We are headquarters for 
queens and nuclei in large quantities 
as well as for small lots. 


; 
: 
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Visalia, Cal., Sept 19, 1901. 
I want 24 queens just like those I got of vou 
four years ago. I think that they were called 
Honey-gatherers WM B. PARR. 


909 SO09S 4649699OO $99 59946564 F 19999999 OO00000 


Sixty-four Page Catalog 


We can begin mailing early queens 
by Feb. 15. Prices: Tested, $1.5 
each ; $8.00 for six; $15.00 per dozen. 
Untested, February, March, April, 
and May, $1.00 each; $5.00 for six; 
$9.00 per dozen. Fine breeders, $5.00 
each. Send for our catalog, free by 
mail; tells how to rear queens, and 
how to keep bees for profit. 


of every thing bee-keepers need. 
Illustrated and fully described. 
Especially valuable to begin- 
ners for the information it con- 
tains. Send your address on a 
postal and get it now. Estab- 
lished 1884. 





=> 


The Jennie Atchley Co., 


Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 
MMU eX XU 


J. M. Jenkins, 
Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala, 
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BEE-SUPPLIES, 


Best-equipped factory in the West; car- 
ty a large stock and greatest variety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion of the Alternating Hives, Ferguson 
Supers, etc. Write at once for a catalog. 


— AGENCIES — 


SU any eae ta 


Trester Supply Co., 103 So. 11th St., Lin- 


Kretchmer Mfg. Co., Red Oak, la. Ms T7GSt Denver GO" 








MADE TO ORDER 


Bingham Brass Smokers. 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out; should last 
a lifetime. You need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin of the 
same size. The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 
three larger sizes. No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smoke-engine 
goes without puffing, and does not dropinky drops. The perforat- 
ed steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 

Heavy tin smoke-engine, 4-inch stove, per mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, 
$1.10; 3-inch, $1.00; 24-inch, 90c; 2-inch, 65c. Bingham smokers are 
the originals, and have all the improvements, and have been the 


d $1.75. Please § standard of excellence for 23 years. Only three larger ones brass. 
ngine. I have 























T.F. Bingham, Farwell, Michigan. 























OUR 


BUSINESS 


IS SELLING 


BEE KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


S 
lad 
‘s 
lat 
S 
lat 


¥: 
¥: 
¥ 


We make it our business to 
sell the best goods in the 
market — to give you the 
quickest and most substan- 
tial returns for your money. 
That is the reason why we 
sell Root’s goods. Send for 
our 1902 catalog. Cash paid 
for beeswax. 


M.H.HUNT & SON, 


Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 








NOW READY 


Washington Office. 


We beg to announce ‘the opening of our 
Washington office at the address mention- 
ed below, where we shall be pleased to see 
all of our bee-keeping friends if in the city. 





Low Freight and Quick Delivery. 


By placing your orders with us, Southern 
bee-keepers will save much time in trans- 
ee and secure lower freight than 
rom Medina, 


Specialty. 


We have secured the stock and good will 
of the business formerly conducted here by 
Mr. F. Danzenbaker, and will make a spe- 
cialty of his hive, but carry also a full line 
of supplies. ; 


Catalog. 


Our catalog will be ready for mailing in 
afew days. Send for a copy atonce. Let 
us quote you on any goods you require. 


TheA I, Root Company, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Saffell & Kerrick, Mgrs. 1200 Maryland Ave., S. W. 
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Jobbers for — 


Central Pennsylvania! 


PAPA LIFII® 


We would respectfully call your attention 
to the fact that we can furnish you all hives 
and supplies listed in The A. I. Root Co.’s cat- 
alog at their prices. 

Itis often a great advantage to be able to 
get your supplies near home rather than to 
send perhaps 200 or 300 miles, thereby incur- 
ring higher freight charges and delay in re-. 
ceiving the same, which is often more impor- 
tant. . 

We are located here in DuBois, Clearfield 
Co., Pa., which is about the center of the State, 
and have also unrivaled shipping facilities. 
We have the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg 
R. R., which is a part of the great New York 
Central system, The Allegany Valley R. R. 
is a part of the Pennsylvania system. The 
Ciearfield & Mahoning and the Philadelphia 
& Erie, also a part of the Pennsylvania. We 
also have the Adams and American Express 
Companies. 

We wish to emphasize the fact that we are 
prompt shippers, getting goods out the same 
day or the day after order is received, when- 
ever possible, 





Prothero & Arnold, 


Du Bois, Penn. 
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Successiul 
Bee-keepers 
Order 

Their 
Supplies 
Early. 


09000000 


The A. I. Root Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











ee 


PRIZE MEDAL 


WAS AWARDED US AT THE PA. 
WORLD’S FAIR FOR THE 


Superior Excellence 


of Our Supplies. 


Our goods are always made of best 
materials and in the best manner possi- 
ble. You who use them know this; those 
who will try them will find them so. OUR 
PRICES are as low as can be charged for 
good goods. We make every thing used 
by up-to-date bee-keepers. Catalog and 
copy of the American Bee-keeper free. 


ADDRESS 


The W. T. Falconer Manuf'g Co,, 


Jamestown, N. Y, 


BE W. M. Gerrishi, Fast Nottingham, 
N. H., carries a com plete line of our 
goods at catalog prices. New England 
customers save treight ordering of them. 


Doolittle’s Scientific 
Queen - rearing 
Almost Free! 


een 


The regular price of this book, by ound in 
cloth, is $1.00, postpaid Bul ut we h 
ed an edition, bound in leatherett 
we are now mailing, with the W eekly 
American Bee Journal one year, both for 
only $1.30. Don’t you want a copy of that 
most excellent book on queen-rearing. 


Convention Reports. 


The weekly American Bee Journal will 
publish quite full reports of the Colorado 
Chicago, Ontario, ‘ther conventions 
during the next f months These re- 
ports are of great value wis the time 
to begin to read t Bee Journal. It wi 

continue to be 1 bee-paper in 1902. 
‘And it comes every week. We are head- 
quarters in Chicago for Root’s Bee-keep=- 
ers’ Supplies. Ca italog and sample of the 
American Bee Journal tree. 


ill 


PAPI 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144, 146 Erie Street, - Chicago, Illinois. 


The Danzenbaker Hive 
Comb Honey 


is gaining favor wherever used. It is 
kept in stock by all the leading deal- 
ers in bee-keepers’ supplies in The 
United States, Cuba, and Jamaica. 


Facts About Bees 


A new edition of this 80-page book, 
describing this hive and containing 
much valuable information on the pro- 
duction of comb honey, will be ready 
for mailing soon. If interested, write 
for a free copy. It is supplied by 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio, or any 
of their agencies, or by 


F, Danzenbaker, 
L. Box 66. Washington, D, C. 











25TH YEAR. 


Dadant’s Foundation 


WHY DOES IT SELL SO WELL? 
Because it has always given better sat- 
isfaction than any other. Because in 24 
YEARS there have uot been any com- 
plaints, but t*\ousards of compliments. 


WE GUARANTEE S/ TISFACTION. 


What more cax anybody do? Beauty, 
purity, firmness, no sagging, no _ loss. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS OF SHEETING. 


BEESWAX WANTED AT ALI, TIMES. 


Send name for our catalog, samples of 
foundation, and veil material. We sell 
the best veils, either cotton or silk. 





LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE. 


Revised. The classic in bee-literature. 
Price $1.25 by mail. 





Bee-keepers’ Supplies of all Kinds 





CHARLES DADANT & SON, 
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Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill, 





